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Preface 

EVERYBODY  is  familiar  with  prefaces  to  collections  of 
poems,  in  which  the  author  declares  that,  if  he  has  now 
brought  together  in  permanent  form  a  number  of 
fugitive  pieces,  it  was  done  with  hesitation,  if  not  with 
reluctance,  and  in  deference  to  the  pressure  of  many 
friends,  on  whose  judgment  he  placed  more  reliance 
than  on  his  own.  The  author  of  these  verses  can  plead 
no  such  justification.  Though  most  of  them  have 
already  seen  the  light  in  different  journals  and  magazines, 
there  has  been  no  clamour  for  their  reappearance,  and 
there  is  little  sign  of  a  queue  forming  outside  the  early 
door. 

Nor  is  he  conscious  of  having  any  weighty  message 
to  deliver.  No  thread  of  a  common  purpose  runs 
through  the  poems  that  could  give  them  consistency 
or  coherence.  He  often  wrote  to  amuse  himself ;  at 
other  times  he  wrote  to  ease  his  mind.  And  if  he 
published  then  what  he  has  now  brought  together,  it 
was  because  it  seemed  more  human  to  address  others 
than  to  go  about  speaking  to  himself. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  verses  in  the  collected  form 
do  in  fact  convey  a  message,  which  it  was  no  part  of 
his  intention  to  deliver.  For  instance,  "  Right  to  the 
End,"  which  first  appeared  in  the  Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph,  was  many  times  reproduced  throughout 
Australia,  and  found  its  way  even  to  the  American 
press.  The  difference  in  tone  and  temper  between  it 
and  "  A  Veteran  of  the  Guard,"  or  "  Ireland  and  Empire 
Day,"  is  remarkable  enough.  The  latter  represent  in 
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8  PREFACE 

all  sincerity  the  typical  attitude  towards  England  of  the 
"  mere  Irishry,"  as  opposed  to  the  English  garrison  in 
Ireland.  "  Right  to  the  End  "  was  written  with  equal 
sincerity.  It  gives  the  attitude  of  many  Irishmen, 
especially  abroad,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  they  were 
fighting  for  the  vindication  of  Belgium  and  the  freedom 
of  small  nationalities. 

The  betrayal  of  Ireland  by  the  British  Cabinet,  and 
the  publication  by  Trotsky  of  the  Secret  Treaties  entered 
into  among  the  Allies,  caused  a  rude  awakening.  In 
Ireland,  the  result  was  the  complete  triumph  of  Sinn 
Fein.  Abroad,  most  thoughtful  Irishmen  have  reverted 
to  the  pre-war  attitude  of  distrust  and  disaffection. 
Indeed,  the  contrast  between  the  unctuous  Pharisaism 
of  the  jargon  about  "  small  nationalities "  and  the 
rapacious  spoliation  provided  for  by  the  Secret  Treaties 
has  dealt  a  reeling  blow  to  British  honesty,  from  which 
it  can  hardly  recover  in  this  generation. 

There  is  little  further  to  add.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
has  children,  but  the  man  who  writes  verse  that  has 
given  hostages  to  fortune.  Though  the  critic  should 
send  him  "  back  to  his  gallipots,"  yet  the  public  may 
abundantly  console  him  by  buying  his  book.  And 
should  his  work  be  found  to  be  of  the  stuff  unallowed 
of  "  men,  or  gods,  or  booksellers,"  what  further  nemesis 
can  Fate  hold  in  store  ? 

But  should  this  little  book  be  rejected  unceremoni- 
ously by  all  three,  the  dedication  provides  for  one  door 
at  least  where  it  is  sure  of  a  welcome. 


MAURICE  O'REILLY. 


Sx  JOHN'S  COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 
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Congress  Commemoration  Ode  1 

IN  EXITU  ISRAEL 

'Tis  night  upon  the  waters  ;  and  the  dark 
Is  pierced  through  the  body  by  a  shaft 
Of  radiance  from  a  solitary  star, 
Is  mangled  by  the  bowsprit  of  a  bark  ; 
Country  and  home  and  friends  are  all  abaft, 
And  forward  lies  the  southern  land  afar. 

How  softly  on  the  billows  does  she  ride 
That  bears  the  weeping  Irish  from  the  shore  ! 
Unconscious  of  their  mission  is  the  band, 
As  standard-bearers  of  the  Crucified. 
On  tireless  wing,  God's  angel  goes  before 
To  pilot  safe  His  flagship  to  the  land. 

His  flagship  ;  for,  when  breezes  wild  unroll 
The  ensign  of  the  Saviour  from  the  peak, 
The  Ocean  booms  her  deep  salute  from  all 
Her  smoking  guns  ;   down  to  the  nether  pole, 
Mid  drifting  floes  and  icebergs  sheer  and  bleak., 
She  owns  the  sway  of  her  Great  Admiral. 

'Tis  morn  upon  the  waters  ;   all  aglow, 

The  Promised  Land  is  looming  through  the  mist ; 

The  curtains  of  the  darkness  scarce  are  drawn 

That  veiled  the  Day-God's  majesty  ;   when,  lo  ! 

Pavilioned  under  gold  and  amethyst, 

He  rises  from  his  Palace  of  the  Dawn. 

1  Written  for  the  Third  Australasian  Catholic  Congress. 
ii 


12        CONGRESS   COMMEMORATION   ODE 

IN  TEKRAM  QUAM  MONSTRABO 

O  virgin  land  of  the  South — dear  land, 

Long  kept  as  a  chosen  arrow  of  light 

Within  the  good  God's  patient  hand, 

Kept  for  the  men  of  a  later  day, 

Those  who  would  fight 

For  the  just  and  right, 

Though  the  world  in  ruins  around  them  lay  ! 

The  western  world  was  a  ruin  ;   the  greed 

Of  gold  and  power,  the  faith  unblest — 

That  one  may  revel  where  thousands  bleed, 

That  man  by  a  beast's  desires  is  driven — 

Had  expelled  God's  rest 

From  many  a  breast, 

And  put  out  the  far-shining  lights  of  heaven. 

Land  of  the  purple  dawn  !   for  thee, 

Back  on  its  crystalline  hinges  swings 

The  gate  of  the  day  that  is  to  be, 

When  heaven  and  earth  shall  be  framed  anew  ; 

Yea,  prophets  and  kings 

Have  desired  the  things 

Thou  findest  now  to  thy  hand  to  do. 

Then  greatly  dare  ;   for  the  past  is  dead, 

And  the  future's  splendid  hope  is  thine  ; 

The  heavens  are  watching  from  overhead. 

The  nations  with  deep  amaze  are  filled, 

As  they  try  to  divine 

To  what  grand  design 

Thou  think'st  thy  nationhood  to  build. 

VETERA  TRANSIERUNT 

'Tis  only  Justice  buildeth  up  a  nation  ; 

In  vain  they  work  on  buttress  or  on  wall 

Who  have  not,  broad  and  deep,  laid  the  foundation 
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Of  faith,  and  trust,  and  love ;  in  spite  of  all 
That  human  brain  or  arm  can  do,  the  fall 
Must  come  at  last,  however  it  delay  ; 
The  nemesis  which  no  man  may  forestall, 
Nor  for  one  hour  avert,  shall  surely  lay 
Empires  in  dust,  as  well  as  every  child  of  clay. 

He  who  defiles  the  river  at  the  spring 

Shall  send  pollution  to  the  very  sea  ; 

While  homes  unspotted  by  the  world  shall  bring 

To  all  the  people  heavenly  purity, 

And  strength  that  aye  endureth  ;   they  shall  see, 

Like  bubbles  in  the  on-sweep  of  the  tide, 

The  leprous  generation  cease  to  be, 

Who  God  had  mocked,  Eternal  Law  defied, 

And  may  not,  shall  not  in  His  Promised  Land  abide  ! 

Not  for  himself  alone  was  man  created, 
His  brother  too  must  see  God's  blessed  light 
And  breathe  His  air  ;   the  lovely  earth  is  freighted 
With  blessings,  and  the  meanest  have  the  right 
To  share  them,  and  to  quaff  with  fresh  delight 
The  luscious  wine  of  being.     Fairest  land, 
With  more  than  Oriental  splendour  dight, 
Not  for  the  few  has  Love  or  Wisdom  planned, 
But  for  the  patient  multitude,  a  home  so  grand  ! 

Within  your  balmy  isle,  Sons  of  the  Morn  ! 
Build  ye  a  house  for  liberty,  that  when 
Cast  out  from  some  inhospitable  bourne, 
She  may  seek  out  the  land  she  loves  again, 
And  make  with  you  her  home  ;   all  gifts  to  men, 
Unless  thou  be  invited,  Liberty, 
To  grace  the  feast,  are  turned  to  bane  ;   Eden 
A  paradise  on  earth  could  never  be, 
But  for  their  freedom,  whom  the  Eternal  God  made 
free. 
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And  we,  who  claim  to  be  thy  very  own, 
Are  come  from  all  thy  borders,  dearest  land, 
We  too  would  like  to  bring  a  chiselled  stone, 
A  pillar  to  thy  building,  that  should  stand 
To  show  how  much  we  loved  thee,  heart  and  hand. 
We  should  build  strong  against  the  tempests'  play, 
Whose  house  Omniscience  Himself  has  planned, 
Which  tow'rs  superb  mid  ruin  and  decay, 
Because  by  Him  designed  to  last  alway. 

SURGE  ILLUMINARE 

To  the  great  southern  land's  extremest  verge, 
Where  bastioned  cliffs  defy  the  breakers'  rage, 
Is  flung  the  outpost  of  Eternal  Rome — 
Children  of  Eire,  who  by  every  surge 
Have  pitched  their  tents  and  teach  a  recreant  age 
The  faith  heroic  of  their  island  home. 

'Twas  meet  that  they  the  faith  of  Christ  should  teach, 
Who  bore  with  Him  the  burden  of  the  Cross, 
'Twas  meet  the  post  of  honour  should  be  theirs  ; 
The  sons  of  martyrs  have  a  right  to  preach, 
And  he,  to  whom  the  earth  is  but  as  dross, 
Securely  stands  and  confidently  dares. 

'Twas  meet  a  prince  of  the  same  knightly  race 
Should  bear  Rome's  standard  to  the  furthest  seas, 
And  fly  it  from  the  turrets  of  the  morn  ; 
That  all  might  know  who  saw  its  floating  grace 
That  Irish  hands  had  thrown  it  to  a  breeze 
On  which  the  Roman  eagles  ne'er  were  borne. 

'Tis  he  who  dreams  of  conquering  the  East 
For  Christ  and  Rome  ;  his  youngest  troops  alight 
With  hope,  because  they've  learned  to  trust  the  man 
Whose  tireless  onward  march  has  never  ceased  ; 
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For  where  his  lonely  sentry  stood  at  night, 
The  morrow's  sun  has  ever  seen  his  van. 

O  Mother-Church  beloved,  arise  and  see 
The  children  of  the  kingdom  of  Cathay, 
And  dusky  sons  from  many  a  coral  reef — 
All  these  and  more  are  gathered  unto  thee, 
All  these  have  passed  from  darkness  unto  day, 
And  own  allegiance  to  thy  princely  Chief  ! 


A  Veteran  of  the  Guard 

I'M  very  ould,  alanna — too  ould  to  change  me  ways, 
The  saplin's  asy  bent,  but  not  the  three  ; 

I  can't  help  livin'  over  the  life  of  other  days, 
Ould  thoughts  keep  always  crowdin'  in  on  me. 

Your  woman's  heart  is  gentle,  an'  merciful,  an'  mild, 
I  wouldn't  have  ye  change  it  if  ye  could  ; 

But  I  am  stirred  be  memories  ye  never  dreamt  of,  child, 
That  kindle  angry  passions  in  the  blood. 

And   yet   your    darlin'    mother  —  God    rest    her    sowl 
to-night ! — 

Was  gentle  as  the  starlight  on  a  lake: 
She  undherstood  me  longin',  she  loved  to  think  I  might 

Be  spared  to  strike  wan  blow  for  Ireland's  sake. 

God  bless  the  Irish  women,  so  gentle  an'  so  brave, 
An'  prosper  'em  from  Beersheba  to  Dan — 

The  best  an'  thruest  helpmates  the  good  God  ever  gave 
To  nurse  the  hayro  sperrit  in  a  man. 

How  could  you  know,  acushla,  that  hot  revenge  is  sweet  ? 

You  never  felt  the  thorn  of  a  wrong  ; 
How  could  you  know  the  feelin's  that  rouse  the  pulse's 
beat 

An'  send  me  ould  heart  gallopin'  along  ? 

You  never  heard  of  pitcheaps,  you  never  saw  a  pike, 
Nor  watched  in  tears  the  cabin-roof  aflame  ; 
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Ye'd  soon  know  what  the  vengeance  of  croppy-boys  was 

like, 
If  I  could  tell  ye  deeds  I  musn't  name. 

Me  grandfather  at  Oulart,  while  bravely  fightin',  fell, 
But  lived  to  see  the  Sassenach  in  flight ; 

An'  some  were  swept  to  Waterford,  but  most  of  'em  to 

hell— 
'Twas  grand  to  die  with  victhory  in  sight. 

D'ye  think  that  Father  Murphy — the  heavens  be  his 
bed!— 

Would  ever  take  a  pike  to  help  the  cause, 
If  he  had  thought  that  Justice  was  not  already  dead, 

Or  if  he  had  reliance  on  the  laws  ? 

The  bloody  paynal  laws  it  was  that  changed  into  a  hell 
The  land  that  was  the  garden  o'  the  Lord  ; 

That   shut    the   little   schoolhouse,    that   silenced    the 

Mass-bell, 
An'  vowed  the  Irish  soggarth  to  the  sword. 

"  The  paynal  laws  are  over,"  I've  often  heard  ye  say  ; 

"  Why  not  forget  the  feuds  o'  long  ago  ?  " 
The  sperrit  o'  the  paynal  laws  is  livin'  still  to-day, 

An'  men  the  freeman  answers  with  a  blow. 

I've  heard  enough  of  patience  for  sixty  years,  asthore, 
God  only  knows  how  patient  we  have  been ; 

But  those  who  bear  in  patience  are  sure  o'  gettin'  more — 
A  tyrant's  sense  o'  justice  isn't  keen. 

I've  heard  the  young  men  talkin',  as  nowadays  they  do, 
Of  Ireland's  ancient  wrongs  an'  newest  ills  ; 

But  give  me  Thomas  Davis  an'  Smith  O'Brien,  who 
Believed  in  takin'  boldly  to  the  hills. 
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Ihey  knew  too  well  the  Saxon  to  think  that  he'd  be 

just, 

Because  we  proved  the  right  was  on  our  side  ; 
They  knew  two  betther  raysons — the  musket  an'  "  you 

must," 
The  very  two  that  Henry  Grattan  thried. 

I  wish  that  I  could  thry  'em,  in  spite  o'  eighty  years, 
The  thought  is  ever  burnin'  in  me  brain  ; 

The  battle-cry  o'  "  Limerick  "  is  music  to  me  ears, 
An'  makes  me  feel  a  youngster  wance  again. 

But  what's  the  use,  achusla  ?  I've  lived  beyond  me  day, 
An'  others  take  the  runnin'  in  me  stead ; 

The    young    men,    too,    love    Ireland,    though    they've 

another  way, 
An'  God  will  right  our  counthry  when  we're  dead. 

I'm  very  ould,  alanna — too  ould  to  change  me  ways, 
The  saplin's  asy  bent,  but  not  the  three  ; 

The  earth  is  dark  and  dhreary — the  light  of  other  days 
Is  all  that  now  is  shinin'  upon  me. 


Ireland  and  Empire  Day 

SHALL  we  rejoice,  in  whom  the  Irish  blood 

Rolls  like  a  lava-torrent  as  the  flood 

Of  burning  memories  sweeps  o'er  the  brain  ? 

Shall  we  rejoice,  while  our  dear  motherland, 

Dearer  to  us  than  any  other  land, 

Wears  yet  a  chain  ? 

By  heaven,  not  so. 

Must  we  exult,  because  tyrannic  might 

Seems  to  have  triumphed  over  every  right 

Behind  which  stands  the  Providence  of  God  ? 

No  !  though  with  foreheads  humbled  to  the  ground 

We  worship  Him  who  has  seen  fit  to  wound, 

And  kiss  His  rod  ; 

Countrymen,  no ! 

No,  no,  a  thousand  times  !  for  though  the  gyves 
Of  centuries  have  rusted  through  our  lives, 
Our  spirits  they  have  never  made  to  quail ; 
Through  storm  and  sunshine  we've  been  ever  true, 
Our  hearts'  best  love  has  been  the  love  of  you, 
Dear  Innisfail, 
Our  Innisfail. 

Do  we  forgive  ?  Yes  ;  as  we  hope  one  day 
To  taste  His  mercy,  who  for  them  did  pray 
That  nailed  His  blessed  body  to  the  Rood ; 
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Yes,  we  forgive  ;  and  never  greater  love 
Was  shown  by  creatures  to  the  God  above, 
Than  that  we  should 
Try  to  forget ; 

But  to  rejoice  that  England's  robber  claw 

Had  fed  with  peoples  her  capacious  maw, 

Raising  the  while  her  pious  eyes  to  heaven  ; 

To  cheer  because  she  crushed  the  brave  and  free, 

Who,  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty 

Had  nobly  striven — 

Dear  Lord,  not  yet ! 

It  is  no  use  to  try — we  cannot  cheer ; 

The  voice  dies  in  our  throat  you  wish  to  hear 

Acclaiming  England's  greatness  on  to-day  ; 

We  listen  to  the  exile's  parting  cry — 

The  memory  shall  haunt  us  till  we  die — 

And  almost  pray 

She  gets  her  due. 

We  hear  the  hurrying  tramp  of  many  feet, 
The  people  madly  shouting  down  the  street, 
And  ever  and  anon  the  cannon's  roar  ; 
For  us  this  wakens  bitter  memories, 
Raises  the  ghosts  of  seven  centuries, 
Opens  a  sore 
Which  bleeds  anew. 

We  will  rejoice  when  our  beloved  land 
Shall  in  her  glory  'mid  the  peoples  stand, 
As  she  was  erst — a  nation  once  again  ; 
Then  summon  us  to  mirth  and  jubilee 
For  all  your  victories  by  land  and  sea, 
But  not  till  then — 
Never  till  then  ! 


What  Nation  ? 

[In  the  fine  speech  delivered  by  the  English  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  Asquith,  when  introducing  his  Home  Rule  Bill  into  the 
Commons,  he  emphasized  the  overwhelming  character  of  the 
Irish  majority  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  What  follows  is  taken 
from  the  home  files.  "  They  would,"  he  continued,  "  be  refusing 
to  recognise  the  deliberate  constitutional  demand  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  nation."  (Unionist  cries  of  "  What  nation  ?  ") 

The  Prime  Minister  :  "  The  Irish  Nation."  (Loud  Ministerial 
and  Nationalist  cheers.) 

The  following  verses  are  my  humble  attempt  at  joining  in 
the  cheering.] 

THE  men  whom  during  seven  centuries 

You  plundered  and  oppressed,  but  could  not  tame ; 
Whose  sons,  besprent  over  a  hundred  seas, 

Have  not  forgot,  nor  shall,  your  nation's  name  ; 
Whose  bleeding  hearts  remember  yet 
What  you  forget,  what  you  forget. 

What  Nation  ?     From  beneath  the  buried  years 

They  rise,  obedient  to  the  glory-call — 
Soldier,  and  saint,  and  bard  ;   the  long  arrears 
Unpaid,  that  you  shall  surely  pay  withal ; 
God's  justice  holds  the  balance  yet, 
Though  you  forget,  though  you  forget. 

What  nation  ?     The  first-fruits  of  all  who  fell 

Fighting  the  forlorn  battles  of  the  Lord, 
Or  by  the  ling' ring  torture  of  the  cell, 
Or  by  the  swifter  mercy  of  the  sword  ; 
Your  sword  is  red  and  dripping  yet, 
Still  you  forget,  still  you  forget. 
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What  nation  ?     Aye,  what  nation  of  the  earth 

Has  drunk  so  deep  the  cup  of  suffering  ? 
What  race  so  loyal  to  their  pride  of  birth, 

To  Faith  and  Conscience,  to  their  God  and  King  ? 
What  nation  ?   do  not  answer  yet, 
Lest  you  forget,  lest  you  forget. 

What  nation  ?     It  is  possible  that  you 

Forget  how,  recreant  to  your  sacred  trust, 
You  tried  to  make  them  also  prove  untrue 
To  cherished  faith  for  Esau's  mess  and  crust  ? 
Mayhap  you've  not  succeeded  yet ; 
Still  you  forget,  still  you  forget. 

What  nation  ?     You  have  changed  the  lovely  world 

To  one  vast  market-place  ;   the  lust  of  gold 
Has  sapped  your  old-time  strength,  your  flag  unfurled 
But  wraps  your  wares.     They  still  behold 
And  follow  those  ideals  yet, 
That  you  forgot,  and  still  forget. 

What  nation  ?     Sleeker  than  the  Pharisee, 

You've  choked  with  rage  whene'er  some  robber-hand 
Oppressed  the  weak  ;   then,  with  phylactery 
Made  broad,  you  went  to  crush  your  sister-land 
For  justice's  sake  ;   and  yet,  and  yet, 
With  conscience  seared,  you  can  forget ! 

What  nation  ?     Turn  your  face  unto  the  west, 

And  see  the  sunburst  streaming  through  the  sky  ; 
Are  you  of  peoples  quite  unlike  the  rest, 

Shall  you  not  pale,  and  wither,  and  then  die  ? 
Think  you  your  sun  shall  never  set  ? 
How  you  forget,  how  you  forget. 

What  nation  ?     See  !   emerging  from  the  mitt 
Of  darksome  hate,  and  darker  calumny, 
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Her  queenly  form,  with  tear-stained  face  uprist, 
For  God  has  wiped  the  tear-drops  from  her  eye  ; 
Her  Calv'ry  changed  to  Olivet, 
Whose  Justice  never  does  forget. 

What  nation  but  our  own  loved  island-queen, 

Eire,  untainted  as  a  mountain-rill, 
Noble  of  soul,  majestic  in  her  mien, 

Oft  doomed  to  ruin,  but  unconquered  still. 
She  can  forgive  her  wrongs,  but  yet 
The  wrong-doers  alone  forget! 


Star  of  the  Sea 

STAR  of  the  Sea  !  from  beetling  crest  to  crest 
My  bark  shall  swing,  as  gently  as  a  cot 
A  mother  rocks  and  watches  ;   it  shall  not 

Be  tost  like  driftwood  at  the  waves'  behest. 

Nay,  e'en  the  ocean's  boom  shall  lull  to  rest, 
The  driving  spray  but  cool  my  fevered  brain, 
And  I  shall  sleep,  as  if  a  child  again, 

My  head  soft-pillowed  on  my  mother's  breast. 

Shine  on,  0  Stella  Maris  !   through  the  dark, 
Though  break  the  billows  on  an  iron  shore, 

Fond  eyes  are  raised  to  thee  from  many  a  bark 

Where  sails  are  furled,  the  gale  shall  swell  no  more. 

For  those  that  catch  thy  gleaming  in  the  night 

Are  soon  to  anchor  'neath  the  harbour-light. 


Les  Neiges  d'Antan 

WHERE  are  the  hearts  so  linked  with  mine, 

When,  fired  by  the  hot  blood  of  youth, 
I  deemed  each  poet's  words  divine,1 

And  championed  Right  and  worshipped  Truth  ? 
Where  have  they  sped  ?     In  bitter  ruth, 

A  mocking,  answ'ring  voice  I  hear  : 
Where  are  thine  old-time  friends,  forsooth  ? 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

And  thy  ideals — where  are  they, 

The  soul,  the  archetypal  plan, 
With  which  to  light  thy  house  of  clay, 

From  which  to  build  the  higher  man  ? 
Age  seldom  ends  what  youth  began, 

The  harvest  fails  to  come  to  ear, 
Restore  my  day-dream — if  you  can  ; 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

Where  is  the  hope  was  on  thy  lips 

And  in  thy  heart  to  cheer  the  way, 
Through  love's  deceit  and  faith's  eclipse, 

Unto  the  breaking  of  the  day  ? 
Darkling  my  anxious  footsteps  stray, 

Quenched  is  the  lamp  that  shone  so  clear, 
Where  are  the  gladsome  faces  ?     Say, 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

1  Ovid,  IV.,  10  Eleg.     Quotquot  aderant  vates,  rebar  adesse 
deos. 
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0,  who  shall  ease  me  of  the  pain, 

And  who  shall  shrive  me  of  the  sin  ? 
To-night  I  live  my  life  again, 

And  grieve  for  all  that  might  have  been. 
What  boots  it  vainly  to  begin, 

Amid  the  crinkled  leaf  and  sere, 
The  moulded  fruit  to  gather  in  ? 

Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 

L'ENVOI. 

Too  late  !   past  opportunities 

Lie  stark  beneath  the  cerecloth  here  ; 

Where  is  the  foam  of  yester-seas  ? 
Where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year  ? 


The  Book-Borrower1 

(Martial,  Bk.  I.,  Epig.  117.) 

WHENE'ER  we  meet,  you  greet  me  with  :   "  I  say, 
I'll  send  a  boy  along  to  you  to-day 
To  fetch  your  Epigrams.     I'll  read  'em  through, 
And  straightway  send  'em  back  again  to  you." 
'Twould  be  a  shame,  my  friend,  to  send  the  lad  ; 
The  Pear  is  far  from  you,  the  road  is  bad  ; 
Then  up  three  awful  flights  of  stairs  to  come, 
When  you  can  get  my  books  much  nearer  home  ! 
For  instance,  you  frequent  the  Argiletum, 
'Gainst  Caesar's  Forum  is  the  place  to  meet  'em  ; 
There,  in  a  shop  whose  door-posts  are  chalked  o'er 
With  samples  of  the  poetry  in  store — 
Attractus  keeps  the  place — if  still  you  be 
Anxious  to  read,  you've  hardly  mentioned  me, 
When  from  the  first  or  second  shelf  comes  down 
My  book,  with  pumiced  edge  and  purple  gown  ; 
The  cost  is  five  denarii  or  so. 
You  are  not  worth  so  much  ?     You  ought  to  know. 

1  Surely,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Martial  deals 
with  the  book-borrower  of  nineteen  hundred  years  ago — the  man 
who  got  his  books  for  nothing,  and  probably  forgot  to  return 
them.  He  is  not  unknown  to-day.  The  poet's  way  of  shelving 
him  is  delicate,  but  effective.  The  Argiletum  was  a  quarter 
in  the  Imperial  City  ;  the  Pear  was  where  the  poet  lived. 


O  Mary,  Mother  ! 

DAUGHTER  of  the  Most  Holy  One, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
Mother  of  the  Eternal  Son, 

A  Wirre  wauhir  ; 
Spouse  of  the  gentle  Paraclete, 
Behold  us  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Thy  Blessed  Babe  and  thee  to  greet, 

A  Wirre  wauhir ! 

Jesus  and  Mary  !   in  the  plan, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
Of  God's  redeeming  love  for  man, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 

Ever  entwined  ;   ah  !   who  would  care, 
Sin-stained,  to  kneel  alone  in  prayer, 
When  he  might  have  His  Mother  there, 

His  Wirre  wauhir  ? 

1  The  Irish  title — which  means  "  O  Mary,  Mother  !  "—of  the 
above  poem  may  be  rendered  phonetically  in  English,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  as  I  have  given  it  above — "  A  Wirre  wauhir." 
But  there  is  really  no  sound  in  English  that  exactly  corresponds 
to  the  Irish  sound  of  "r"  (slender).  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
Irish  language  is  the  only  one  which  has  two  words  to  express 
the  proper  name,  Mary,  and  that  for  the  reason  that  one  of 
them  is  exclusively  reserved  for  Our  Lady.  The  fact  that 
they  will  not  give  that  name  to  any  other  woman,  no  matter 
how  saintly,  shows  on  what  a  pinnacle  the  devotion  of  the  Irish 
people  hasjplaced  the  Muire  Matair. 
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Lady  of  Sorrows  !  in  our  grief, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
A  very  haven  of  relief, 

A  Wirre  wauhir  ; 

For  never  heart  like  thine  was  tried, 
Sweet  Mother  of  the  Crucified, 
They  pierced  it  when  they  pierced  His  side, 

A  Wirre  wauhir. 


Then  bless  with  all  the  gifts  of  grace, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
The  faithful,  suffering  Irish  race, 

A  Wirre  wauhir ; 

'Mid  anguish  greater  than  the  sea, 
Throughout  a  nation's  agony, 
They  only  clung  the  more  to  thee, 
Their  Wirre  wauhir. 

They  love  thee  still ;   the  Irish  shore, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
Belongs  to  thee  for  evermore, 
A  Wirre  wauhir  ; 
Tender  and  kind,  and  true  in  all 
The  knightly  deeds  of  camp  or  hall, 
Their  voice  is  softer  when  they  call 
Thee,  "  Wirre  wauhir." 

Thy  love  goes  down  from  age  to  age, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
Their  children  are  thy  heritage, 
A  Wirre  wauhir  ; 
Nor  those  of  Irish  birth  alone, 
But  sons,  like  desert  dust,  far-blown, 
Proclaim  thee  as  their  very  own, 
Their  Wirre  wauhir. 
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O,  bless  us,  too,  dear  Mother,  bless, 

A  Wirre  wauhir, 
Our  sunny  land  with  thy  caress, 

A  Wirre  wauhir  ; 

And  we  will  spread  the  love  of  thee, 
Thy  gentleness  and  purity, 
And,  dearest  Mother,  thou  wilt  be 
Our  Wirre  wauhir ! 


Two  Sonnets  of  Michelangelo l 

(From  the  Italian  of  Michelangelo) 

I 

WHEN  Hope  holds  out  a  promise  to  mine  eyes 
Of  coming  years  more  blissful  than  the  past, 
The  more  the  witching  spell  is  round  me  cast, 
The  more  its  luring  fancies  I  despise. 
But  why  this  clinging  to  a  life  that  flies — 
To  earthly  joys  that  tantalise  the  soul  ? 
The  wine  that  sparkles  in  the  poisoned  bowl 
Is  the  more  dangerous  for  its  bright  disguise. 

So  when  Thy  grace  within  me  shall  renew 
Strong  faith,  and  heavenly  love,  and  burning  zeal, 
That  comes  victorious  through  every  fray, 
O  take  me  home  to  Thee  while  I  am  true, 
And  thus  on  all  Thy  mercies  put  the  seal ; 
For  constancy  belongs  not  to  our  clay. 


II 

Life's  stormy  voyage  draweth  to  an  end, 
My  battered  craft  is  making  for  the  shore, 
Where  all  shall  meet  their  Captain,  and  before 
His  dread  tribunal  must  their  course  defend. 

1  There  is  no  connection  between  these  two  sonnets,  which 
are  printed  together  only  because  they  are  both  deeply  religious. 
According  to  Vasari,  the  second  was  written  when  the  poet  was 
over  eighty  years  of  age. 
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At  last,  I  see  whither  my  errors  tend, 

Who  set  my  Art  upon  a  pedestal, 

And  fondly  worshipped,  unaware  that  all 

Our  human  longings  must  with  falsehood  blend. 

What  now  avail  the  joys,  the  hopes  of  love, 
When  two  deaths  towering  stand  in  front  of  me  ? 
The  first  is  sure,  the  second  may  betide. 
Painting  and  Sculpture  can  no  longer  prove 
A  comfort  to  the  soul  that  fain  would  flee 
Into  the  wide  arms  of  the  Crucified. 


Refuge  of  Sinners 

LIKE  the  poor  criminal  in  days  gone  by, 
Who,  panting,  stood  the  abbey  church  before, 
And  clasped  the  massy  handle  of  the  door, 
Whence  judge  nor  prince  dared  lead  him  forth  to  die  ; 
To  thee,  O  Refuge  of  the  Sinner,  fly 
The  fallen  and  outcast  in  their  sin  and  shame, 
And,  'neath  the  shelter  of  thy  mantle,  claim 
The  love  and  pity  thou  canst  ne'er  deny. 

Who  shall  abide  the  anger  of  the  King, 
Before  whom  e'en  the  seraph  is  not  pure  ? 
What  child  of  clay  shall  to  the  judgment  bring 
A  life  that  can  His  scrutiny  endure  ? 
Refuge  of  Sinners,  in  that  awful  hour 
Be  with  me,  and  surround  me  with  thy  pow'r. 
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LIGHT  of  my  soul !  thou  little  ruby  star, 

That  shimmerest  athwart  the  chancel  gloom, 
Thou  showest  me  earth's  glories  as  they  are — 

A  flowery  path  descending  to  the  tomb. 
Here  the  scales  fall  from  my  unhallowed  eyes, 

Thou  holdest  converse,  dearest  Lord,  with  me, 
Thy  traitor  friend  ;   and,  when  at  length  I  rise, 

I  see  that  there  is  nought  on  earth  but  Thee, 
Light  of  my  soul ! 

Love  of  my  heart !  here,  darkling  and  alone, 

The  phantom-shine,  the  witchery  of  sense 
Loses  its  spell ;   my  heart  flies  to  her  own — 

Here  will  she  dwell,  nor  will  be  driven  hence 
Into  the  cold  and  loveless  world  again  ; 

Or,  if  she  leave,  she'll  bear  Thy  image  forth, 
Graved  deep  and  clear,  that  so  love's  cureless  pain 

Shall  seek  Thee,  as  the  needle  does  the  North, 
Love  of  my  heart ! 

God  of  my  life  !   for  Thou  hast  conquered  death, 

And  robbed  the  grave  of  all  its  victory  ; 
My  soul  up-sprang  at  Thy  creative  breath. 

Thy  breath  it  is,  that  still  so  tenderly 
Sustains  my  life,  if  haply  still  I  live, 

To  Thee,  my  Lord  and  King.     Against  the  strife 
With  angel  powers,  Thyself  Thou  deign'st  to  give, 

Who  art  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life, 
God  of  my  life  ! 
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Emmanuel  !   there  is  no  other  race 

That  hath  its  gods  so  nigh  ;   whene'er  I  will 
I  see  the  veiled  beauty  of  Thy  Face, 

I  hear  the  muffled  melodies  that  thrill 
With  their  full  swell  the  shining  sons  of  heaven  ; 

Their  God  is  mine  ;  He  is  as  near  to  me, 
Although  mine  eyes  be  held,  as  to  the  Seven 

Who  kneel  before  His  Throne  in  ecstasy, 
Emmanuel ! 

Sweet  Babe  of  Bethlehem  !   the  cherubim, 

Prostrate  in  adoration,  now  as  then, 
Sing  aye  to  shepherd  hearts  the  Christmas-hymn  : 

Glory  to  God,  and  peace  on  earth  to  men 
Of  loyal  will !     Love  casteth  out  all  fear, 

Where  Jesus  tends  to  us  His  baby  hands, 
Or  while  that  winning,  trembling  voice  we  hear, 

Or  see,  a  prisoner  'neath  His  swathing-bands, 
Our  Infant  King. 

O  heart  and  soul  benumbed  !   if  thou  hadst  known 

The  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  pleads 
For  love,  as  if  thy  wretched  love  alone 

The  mighty  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  needs  ; 
If  thou  hadst  known,  and  that  in  this  thy  day, 

The  things  of  peace  ;  but  now  a  heavy  mist 
Covers  thine  eyes — though  many  a  struggling  ray 

From  out  the  dark  is  His  Evangelist 
To  heart  and  soul. 

Out  of  the  depths  I  cry — O  hidden  Lord, 

"  That  I  may  see  !  "     Do  Thou  but  touch  mine  eyes 

With  healing  :   speak  again  the  gracious  word — 
"  Ephpheta  "  to  the  deaf,  to  him  that  cries 

From  his  lone  sorrow,  that  both  eye  and  ear 

May  drink  deep  draughts  from  that  perennial  spring, 

Which,  when  all  round  is  withered,  parched,  and  sere, 
May  keep  my  arid  heart  still  blossoming 
To  Thee,  my  loving  Saviour  and  my  King  ! 


The  Exile  of  the  South 

THERE'S  a  green  isle  out  in  the  far  nor'-west, 
Where  the  tired  Sun  bathes  in  the  sea  ; 

An  emerald  gem  on  the  ocean's  breast, 

A  land  by  the  fingers  of  God  caressed, 
A  land  that  is  dear  to  me  ; 

The  sea-mew  flies  to  his  shoreward  nest, 
And  my  home-sick  heart  to  thee. 

The  southern  land  is  aglow  with  light, 

And  the  southern  sky  is  ablaze, 

And  the  friends  of  the  South  are  as  warm  and  bright 
As  the  land  they  tread  with  a  young  delight ; 

Yet  I  dream  in  the  golden  haze, 
And  my  thought  goes  back  with  an  eagle's  flight 

To  the  land  of  my  boyhood's  days. 

She's  throned  like  a  queen  on  the  ocean  main, 

The  Queen  of  a  knightly  race  ; 
And  her  sons  have  poured  out  their  blood  like  rain, 
And  they  scoffed  at  danger  and  laughed  at  pain, 

For  the  love  of  her  tear-stained  face  ; 
And  sounded  all  sorrows  of  heart  and  brain — 

All  sorrows,  except  disgrace. 

In  dungeon  and  fetters  they  shared  her  need, 

The  winepress  of  grief  they  trod  ; 
They  fell — and  the  stranger  glutted  his  greed, 
Till  nothing  remained  but  her  fire-tried  creed, 

And  her  infinite  trust  in  God  ; 
They  fell,  and  were  given  that  dear-loved  meed — 

A  grave  in  the  Irish  sod. 
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O  island  of  sorrow  !     0  holy  isle 

Of  tenderest  memories  ! 
Let  caitiffs  wait  upon  fortune's  smile, 
But  thy  sons  and  daughters  in  lone  exile, 

And  scattered  'mid  all  the  seas, 
Shall  cling  to  thee,  love  thee,  revere  thee,  while 

There's  a  song  in  the  Irish  trees. 

We  prize  the  men  of  the  Southland  so, 

For  the  grasp  of  their  kindly  hand  ; 
For  a  freedom  as  wide  as  the  ocean's  flow, 
For  the  welcome  with  which  they  have  sought  to  show 

That  theirs  was  no  foreign  strand  ; 
Till  we  almost  acclaimed  it  "  home  " — but,  no, 

It  is  not  our  own  dear  land. 

Away,  far  away,  in  the  dim  north-west, 

By  the  misty  Atlantic's  wail, 
Is  the  sea-girt  isle  that  our  hearts  love  best, 
Hy  Brazil,  the  beautiful  isle  of  the  blest, 

The  home  of  the  storm-tost  Gael. 
O  happy,  whose  hearts  thou  hast  crooned  to  rest 

On  thy  bosom's  swell,  Innisfail ! 


Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

THANKS  be  to  God  !     All  that  we  have  on  earth, 
All  that  we  hope  for  through  the  second  birth, 

Is  His,  and  His  alone. 

Our  sins  are  all  our  own — 
The  one  possession  we  can  dare  to  claim, 
Our  solitary  title-deed  to  fame. 

Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  !     Swift  as  the  flash  of  light, 
He  might  have  oft  o'erwhelmed  in  His  might 

The  graceless,  traitorous  clan  ; 

But  He  who  fashioned  man, 
And  knew  he  was  of  clay,  by  pity  stirred, 
Only  the  pleading  of  His  children  heard. 

Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  for  that  dread  mystery, 
Whereby  His  Christ  died  on  the  sacred  Tree, 
That  so  His  love  might  save 
The  miscreants  who  drave 
The  nails  in  Feet  and  Hands,  and  opened  wide 
The  never-failing  refuge  of  His  Side  ! 
Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  !     Redeemed  by  His  Blood, 
His  Flesh  divine  becomes  our  daily  food  ; 
Those  that  the  Manna  fed 
Are  numbered  'mong  the  dead, 
But  neither  earth  nor  hell  from  Him  shall  sever 
Those  that  shall  eat  this  blessed  Bread  for  ever. 
Thanks  be  to  God  ! 
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Thanks  be  to  God  !     Though  it  be  easy  now, 
With  heart  at  peace  and  with  unclouded  brow, 

To  voice  our  gratitude  ; 

I  trust  somehow  we  should, 

Through  His  dear  grace,  e'en  while  we  sorrowed  most, 
Say  with  full  hearts,  nor  ever  count  the  cost : 

Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  through  nights  of  quivering  pain, 
Through  doubting  if  the  light  shall  dawn  again  ; 
Through  a  night  darker  still, 
When  the  dazed,  tortured  will, 
The  Angel  of  the  Agony  far  flown, 
Stands,  pierced  with  fear,  and  horribly  alone. 
Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  both  for  the  good  and  ill — 
There  is  no  evil  cometh  from  His  Will — 

For  all  His  gifts  are  good  ; 

And,  though  by  man  withstood, 
He  bears  him  struggling,  free  from  all  alarms, 
Still  cradled  in  the  everlasting  arms. 

Thanks  be  to  God  ! 

Thanks  be  to  God  always  and  everywhere ! 
The  seraphim  can  frame  no  holier  prayer. 

And,  while  we  wait  His  call, 

Who  holds  in  trust  for  all 
The  bright  reward  that  He  to  them  has  given, 
We  will  repeat  on  earth,  as  they  in  heaven : 

Thanks  be  to  God  ! 


Good-bye 


GOOD-BYE  !     Above  the  cheery  welcome  home, 
Amid  the  joyous  peal  of  wedding-bells, 

Is  heard  the  wail  of  sorrow  ;  everywhere 
The  earth  is  full  of  partings  and  farewells. 

The  window-lights  are  flashing  through  the  trees, 
The  iron  steed  is  striding  through  the  dark  ; 

And  sundered  friends  to-morrow,  far  away, 
Shall  listen  to  the  carol  of  the  lark. 

The  hawser's  loop  has  plashed  into  the  tide, 
The  gangway-wheels  have  rattled  on  the  quay, 

A  speck  of  white  is  waving  from  the  rail, 
A  mist  is  on  the  eyes  and  o'er  the  sea. 

O  God  be  with  you,  both  on  land  and  sea, 
And  keep  you  as  the  apple  of  His  eye, 

And  bring  you  back  to  friends  whose  path  is  lone 
And  hearts  are  heavy  since  you  said,  Good-bye  ! 

Poor  human  hearts,  ahungering  for  love  ! 

This  fills  the  measure  of  your  suffering — 
This  most  of  all,  that  from  your  clasp  are  torn, 

Around  whose  being  all  your  tendrils  cling. 

'Tis  better  so  ;  where  shines  the  lamp  of  love, 
Darkness  is  chased  from  woodland  and  from  mere, 

And  men  forget  their  heavenly  fatherland, 
And  try  to  build  a  lasting  city  here. 
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Heaven  is  our  home  ;  'tis  there  and  only  there 
God  wipes  the  brimming  tear  from  every  eye  ; 

There  parting's  piercing  wail  was  never  heard, 
Nor  friend  to  friend  has  ever  said,  Good-bye  ! 

Nay,  we  shall  meet  again  the  old-time  friends, 
The  dearly  loved  ones  who  have  gone  before, 

Whom  God  has  rescued  from  the  wave  and  storm, 
That  they  may  be  with  us  for  evermore. 


Hope 

(From  the  German  of  Geibet] 

LET  Winter  bluster  as  he  will, 

With  all  his  churlish  train, 
Though  snow  should  bury  vale  and  hill, 

Springtime  shall  come  again. 

Though  storm-clouds  gather  thick  and  dun, 

And  bar  the  blessed  light, 
The  Earth  shall  see  once  more  the  Sun, 

And  glory  in  the  sight. 

Blow  on,  you  raging  winds — no  dread 

To  my  calm  soul  you  bring, 
To-night,  with  lightest,  faery  tread, 

Steals  in  the  gladsome  Spring. 

Then  wakes  the  quick'ning  Earth  ;  surprise 

Her  opening  lids  betray  ; 
Anon  she  sees  the  radiant  skies, 

And  almost  faints  away. 


Her  hair  she  wreathes  with  garlands  green, 
Herself  with  flowers  and  corn ; 

The  brooklet  greets,  the  hills  between, 
With  tears  of  joy  the  morn. 
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Why,  then,  complain,  my  heart  ?  To-day, 

A  frost  the  fields  is  whitening  ; 
But  see  !  the  burgeoning  of  May, 

The  laughing  Earth  is  brightening  ! 

So,  should  a  Stygian  night  descend, 

Oppressing  thee  with  sorrow, 
Lift  trusting  eyes  to  God  ;  He'll  send 

His  Springtide  on  the  Morrow. 


Robert  Burns 

0  CHILD  of  Nature,  with  a  lion  heart, 

Yet  fraught  with  more  than  woman's  tenderness, 

Thy  wasted  life,  thy  pitiful  excess 

Move  me  more  deeply  even  than  thy  art ! 

Here  thou  art  human,  not  a  soul  apart, 

That  humbles  and  confounds  with  blinding  light ; 

And,  while  I  blame  thy  swerving  from  the  right, 

The  tears,  unbidden,  from  my  eyelids  start. 

Yes,  thou  art  human,  our  own  kith  and  kin, 
Human,  and  therefore  touchest  every  chord 
In  Life's  full  diapason.     May  thy  sin 
Be  mercifully  reckoned  by  thy  Lord  ! 

1  love  him  not,  who  arrogantly  spurns 

The  loving,  aching,  wayward  heart  of  Burns. 
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MAN  gazed  on  Nature's  face  with  wondering  eyes, 

And  straightway  bared  his  dusty,  sandalled  feet, 

Knowing  that,  where  he  stood  entranced,  'twas  meet 

That  he  should  worship.    All  the  arts  arise 

Close  by  the  altar  and  the  sacrifice  : 

All  that  shall  live  beyond  man's  little  day, 

All  that  is  great  beyond  the  might  of  clay, 

And  redolent  of  a  lost  Paradise. 

Wherefore,  the  artist  paints,   his  eyes  uprist, 
During  the  raptured  moments  that  are  given, 
While  waiting  for  the  rolling  of  the  mist, 
Behind  which  stand  the  pearly  gates  of  heaven. 
But  when  he  would  the  blessed  vision  seize, 
He  labours  at  the  canvas  on  his  knees. 
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BOUNDLESSLY  vast  did  the  world 
Seem  to  the  heroes  of  eld, 
Far  over  mountain  and  stream, 
Over  the  Isles  of  Cathay, 
Out  of  the  gates  of  the  dawn, 
Rode  with  his  axles  aflame, 
Phoebus,  the  Day-God.     At  eve, 
Hercules'  pillars  were  past, 
Past  till  they  seemed  but  a  speck 
Back  on  the  shimmering  road. 
Then  from  Hyrcanian  wastes, 
Or  from  Cimmerian  dark, 
Wonderful  beings  appeared  : 
Cyclop,  and  dragon,  and  sphynx, 
Gorgon,  chimera,  centaur. 


The  dazzling  vision  long  has  fled, 

The  curtain-cloud  of  dreams  is  drawn 

Aside  for  ever  ;  Pan  is  dead. 

Smashed  are  the  pearly  gates  of  dawn, 

And  Wonder  from  the  earth  has  gone, 

And  man  is  turned  into  stone. 

We're  wise  o'ermuch  ;  the  magic  wand 
Of  Science  has  removed  the  spell 

That  kept  us  still  in  Fairyland — 

We've  learned  her  lessons  but  too  well. 

Ah,  me  !  shall  ever  come  again 

The  spacious  days  of  Saturn's  reign  ? 
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We've  heaped  on  Ossa,  Pelion, 

And  built  a  ladder  to  the  sky  ; 
We've  probed  the  stars,  and  weighed  the  sun  ; 

We've  taught  the  eagle  how  to  fly  ; 
We've  ploughed  the  ocean  like  a  field, 
And  made  the  rocks  their  treasure  yield. 


Breathless  at  last  we  paused  ;  and  then 
We  heard  the  throbbing  pulse  of  steam, 

Where  once  the  throbbing  hearts  of  men 
Made  music  ;  the  free  mountain  stream 

Was  harnessed  to  some  village  mill, 

And,  murmuring,  worked  a  master's  will. 

Faith  was  but  folly,  Hope  was  dead, 

And  Poesy  divine  was  cast 
Into  a  dungeon  ;  Fancy  fled, 

A  crinkled  leaf  before  the  blast. 
The  victors  reached  the  furthest  strond, 
And  nothing  further  lay  beyond. 

The  earth  had  shrunk,  as  ever  shrinks 
What  man  has  measured  ;  the  delight 

Of  conquest  ceases,  when  he  thinks 
How  still  recedes  the  infinite — 

That  realm  he  sees  in  visions  rare, 

His  motherland,  his  native  air. 

Science  examines  but  the  robe 

Which  God  about  His  creature  flings  ; 

Science  has  searched  throughout  the  globe, 
Nor  ever  found  the  soul  of  things  ; 

She  holds  but  half  the  truth  in  fee  ; 

Its  better  half  has  set  us  free  ! — 
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Free  from  the  fleshy  bonds  of  sense, 
Free  from  the  clanking  gyves  of  sin, 

From  halting  faith,  from  ignorance — 
The  dark  without,  the  mist  within. 

O  welcome  light !  whose  blessed  ray 

Heralds  the  breaking  of  the  day  ! 

And  lo  !  the  world  is  wide  again  ! 

The  bonds  are  riven  ;  with  a  bound, 
The  captive  spurns  his  rusted  chain — 

He  stands  at  last  on  holy  ground  ; 
The  sad,  unlovely,  brutish  clod 
Is  born  again — a  child  of  God  ! 

Once  more  the  radiant  world  is  wide, 
And  wider  spreads  for  evermore 
Faith's  large  horizon  ;  poets'  dreams 
Are  changed  to  visions  that  abide ; 
The  earth  is  larger  than  it  seems, 
And  man  is  greater  than  before. 


The  Dying  Year 

IT  is  the  stroke  of  midnight.     Brazen  tongues 
Shout  wildly  from  a  hundred  throats  of  stone ; 

Down  on  the  bay,  a  hundred  lusty  lungs 
Join  in  the  farewell  to  the  year  that's  gone  ; 

And,  in  the  cold  world's  way,  fresh  voices  sing 

Over  the  dead  king's  bier  :  "  God  save  the  King  !  " 

I  sit  and  muse  ;  for,  from  the  rosary 
Of  life,  another  fateful  bead  doth  fall 

From  listless  fingers,  and  uneasily 
I  look  before,  and  after,  weighing  all, 

As  I  have  seldom  weighed  my  life  before  ; 

I  watch  the  closing  and  the  opening  door. 

Caught  in  the  silken  web  of  circumstance, 
Our  life  seems  but  a  tangle  sans  a  clue. 

Nay,  do  we  live,  or  is  it  in  a  trance 

That  we  are  doing  what  we  seem  to  do  ? 

Meanwhile,  sweeps  to  the  sea  time's  ebbing  tide, 

Bearing  the  years  and  us,  and  all  beside. 

'Tis  past  the  midnight  hour.     The  dial  hand 
Moves  on  in  silence,  yet  relentlessly  ; 

And,  as  it  moves,  it  doles,  like  grains  of  sand, 
The  minutes  God  hath  meted  unto  me. 

How  many  yet  remain  to  fill  the  sum  ? 

I  know  not.     All  the  oracles  are  dumb. 
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What  shall  the  New  Year  bring  of  joy  or  pain  ? 

I  sit  before  the  curtain  that  divides 
What  is  from  that  which  shall  be.     Were  it  gain, 

I  should  behold  what  now  the  curtain  hides, 
That  I  might  drink  in  hope  from  pleasure's  springs, 

Or  brace  me  like  a  man  for  sterner  things  ? 

I  think  not.     I  had  rather  walk  in  trust, 
Clasping  a  folding  hand  amid  the  mist 

Of  all  the  years,  than  strive  with  eyes  of  dust 
To  find  the  pathway  to  the  starry  tryst, 

Where  I  am  waited  for  by  Christ  the  Lord, 

With  them  that  through  the  dark  clung  to  His  word. 

My  back  is  to  the  setting  suns  ;  my  face 
Waits  amid  ashy  greys  for  the  first  gleam 

Of  the  new  morn.     My  soul,  we  must  efface 
The  squalid  past !     Ho  !  yonder  level  beam, 

Which  leaves  the  routed  hosts  of  dark  behind, 

A  message  brings  of  hope  to  all  mankind  ! 


Sad  Songs 


You  ask  me  why  so  many  songs 

Are  sad  and  lone  ? 
Mayhap  my  faint  suspicion  wrongs, 

But  there's  a  tone, 
An  undertone,  which  seems  to  say  : 
I  ask  of  others'  songs,  but,  pray, 

What  of  your  own  ? 

The  earth  is  God's  ;   its  every  form 

Is  wondrous  fair  ; 
His  voice  is  in  the  winter  storm, 

The  summer  air ; 
His  path  is  o'er  the  ocean  deep, 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  when  we  sleep, 

He  still  is  there. 

Listen  !   the  little  sky-bound  lark 

Has  left  behind 
His  grassy  cottage  in  the  park, 

And  now  the  wind 
Is  laden  with  his  melody, 
The  rapture  of  a  spirit  free, 

And  unconfined. 

Nay,  there's  a  music  in  the  wave 

That  breaks  ashore ; 
And  trumpet-music  for  the  brave 

In  battle's  roar ; 

There's  music  in  the  heart  of  things, 
That  soars  aloft,  and  soaring  sings 

For  evermore. 
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Then  why  are  only  poets  sad  ? 

Why  should  they  grieve  ? 
For  Nature's  voice  is  ever  glad  ; 

Can  they  believe 

That  Nature's  God  is  wroth,  unless 
They  try  to  carry  happiness, 

As  in  a  sieve  ? 

The  world  is  ever  sad,  my  child, 

For  those  who  see  ; 
The  many  are  by  sense  beguiled, 

The  souls  that  dree 
Find  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  things, 
The  poet  sees  the  truth,  and  sings 

In  minor  key. 

How  can  the  poet's  heart  be  gay, 

When  all  around 
Injustice  stalks  in  broad  noon-day, 

And  wrongs  abound  ? 
When  human  hearts  in  silence  bleed, 
With  none  to  help,  and  none  to  heed, 

Or  staunch  a  wound  ? 

Are  they  not  right,  who  call  the  earth 

A  vale  of  tears  ? 
WThat  harvest  bring  of  joy  and  mirth 

The  garnered  years  ? 
The  prophets  spake  of  woe  in  store  ; 
Of  present  sorrow  evermore 

Shall  speak  the  seers. 

The  Sagas  resurrect  the  dead, 

And  years  long  by  ; 
They  tell  how  sorrow's  circles  spread 

Beneath  the  sky ; 

And  show  throughout  life's  tangled  skein 
Some  fault  of  heart,  some  flaw  of  brain — 

Something  awry. 
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Something  awry  !  hence  looms  ahead 

A  goal,  a  prize — 
With  heavy  hearts,  and  feet  of  lead, 

Bravely  to  rise ; 

To  scale  the  climbing  pathway  home, 
And,  at  the  end,  to  enter  some 

Lost  Paradise. 

To  youth,  the  poet  ever  seems 

A  pessimist ; 
To  youth,  the  dawning  ever  gleams 

With  amethyst ; 
Age  values  sorrow  ;   age  is  right, 
Age  struggles  upward  to  the  light, 
Age  knows  the  sun  is  shining  bright 

Beyond  the  mist. 


Our  Flag 


LIFT  up  the  starry  flag  !  its  blue 
Was  caught  from  heaven's  azure  dome  ; 
'Twas  there  its  twinkling  star-buds  grew. 
Fling  out  its  folds  !   'tis  nearer  home, 
When,  o'er  the  cloud-wrack  floating  high, 
Its  silver  stars  regain  the  sky. 

Lift  up  the  flag  !   'tis  yours  and  mine, 
It  stands  for  all  we  prize  on  earth  : 
The  teeming  land  of  oil  and  wine, 
The  motherland  that  gave  us  birth — 
The  roof  that  shelters  from  above 
The  hearth  below,  the  friends  we  love. 

Flag  of  our  land  !  the  crimson  stain 
Has  never  made  your  cheek  to  blush  ; 
You  never  fluttered  o'er  the  slain, 
They  never  bore  you  who  would  crush 
The  brave  and  free.     Ne'er  may  the  weak 
In  vain  your  strong  protection  seek  ! 

O  dear  blue  flag  !   the  days  are  ill, 
We  know  not  what  the  future  holds  ; 
But  this  we  know — that,  come  what  will, 
We'd  rather  die  beneath  your  folds 
Than  hear  the  shout  of  victory 
From  foes  of  yours,  by  land  or  sea. 
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O  can  it  be,  the  men  are  born 
Who  yet  shall  see  that  flag  blood-red, 
Shall  see  it  riddled,  rent  and  torn, 
Shall  see  it  wrap  the  southern  dead  ? 
Before  the  Lord  shall  bring  that  day, 
May  we  be  sleeping  'neath  the  clay  ! 

But  should  it  please  the  Lord  of  hosts 
To  try  us  in  the  fire  of  war, 
Should  enemies  invade  our  coasts, 
That  standard,  gleaming  like  a  star, 
Shall  light  the  bravest  men  there  are, 
Whether  on  land,  or  yet  on  sea, 
To  stainless  death,  or  victory. 


The  Assumption 


THE  earth  is  one  vast  graveyard  ;  the  sloughed  skin 

Of  every  generation  rots  away, 

Until  at  last  the  mantle  of  decay 

Wraps  like  a  cerement.     The  primeval  sin, 

Reeking  of  all  the  noisomeness  within, 

Hangs  o'er  it  like  a  fetid  atmosphere. 

O  spotless  Queen,  thou  couldst  not  tarry  here, 

That  virgin  flesh  to  death  is  not  akin. 

Yet,  Mother,  thou  hast  only  gone  before, 
To  make  thy  children  welcome  when  they  come. 
We  shall  not  quail,  when  opens  wide  the  door, 
For,  where  we  see  our  Mother,  there  is  home  ; 
Nor  shall  we  fear  to  meet  Our  Father's  eye, 
With  thee,  O  dearest  Mother,  standing  by. 


Respice 

(A  Reply  to  Browning's  "  Prospice  ") 

FEAR  death  ?     Fear  the  drab,  squalid  end  of  it  all  ? 

Quite  as  little  as  you. 
For  I  think  I  could  stand  with  my  back  to  the  wall 

Like  a  man,  and  could  view, 
With  a  pulse  beating  seconds,  the  shimmering  sword 

On  its  way  to  my  heart ; 
Could  outface,  could  outdare  the  Arch-fear  as  his  lord, 

And,  outdaring,  depart. 
Fear  death  ?     Nay,  the  lilt  of  your  galloping  rhyme 

Has  set  fire  to  my  blood, 
Has  swept  fear  from  my  soul,  as  the  stirrups  keep  time 

To  a  militant  mood. 
In  my  brain,  the  wild  music  of  battle  is  singing, 

And,  if  the  time's  come, 
Let  me  die  among  heroes,  a  hundred  shields  ringing 

With  blows  that  strike  home. 
Fear  death  ?     I  fear  nothing  that  ends  in  the  dust, 

My  end  is  not  there  ; 
When  the  camp-fires  have  sunk  into  ashes,  I  must 

Meet  my  General,  where 
The  roar  of  life's  battle  is  silent.     Alone, 

With  my  burden  of  sin, 
I  must  look  on  my  Judge's  dread  face — I  must  own 

What  my  lapses  have  been. 
O  Saviour  1   all  courage  has  vanished — black  fears 

Would  hold  sway  in  my  breast, 
If  I  did  not  cling  fast  to  Thy  Cross,  and  in  tears 

Trust  Thy  Love  for  the  rest. 
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O,   Love  as  Long  as  e'er  you  Can 

(From  the  German  of  Freiligrath) 

0,  LOVE  as  long  as  e'er  you  can  ! 

O,  love  your  dear  ones  while  you  may  ! 
A  day  shall  surely  come  when  you 

Can  only  weep  beside  their  clay. 

Keep  your  affections  all  aglow, 
And  light  and  fan  the  flame  of  love, 

As  long  as  e'er  another  heart 

Responsive  to  your  own  shall  prove. 

But  should  some  dear,  confiding  friend 

Unlock  the  secrets  of  his  breast, 
Him  cherish  as  your  very  life, 

And  shield  from  pain,  and  make  him  blest  ; 

And  guard  your  tongue,  for  easily 

A  hard,  a  biting  word  escapes  ; 
Dear  God  !  it  was  not  meant  to  wound — 

Yet  leaves  a  wound  that  bleeds  and  gapes. 

0,  love  as  long  as  e'er  you  can  ! 

O,  love  your  dear  ones  while  you  may  ! 
A  day  shall  surely  come  when  you 

Can  only  weep  beside  their  clay. 

Then  shall  you  kneel  upon  the  sod, 
In  the  dank  churchyard's  grassy  lea, 

And  bury  red  eyes  in  your  hands — 

Eyes  that  no  more  your  friend  can  see — 
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And  say  :  O  loved  one,  see  me  here, 

With  sorrow  bent  unto  the  ground, 
Forgive  the  hasty  word  I  spoke  ! 

Dear  God  !  it  was  not  meant  to  wound  ! 

He  sees  you  not,  nor  hears  your  plaint, 

Nor  comes  to  clasp  you  in  your  woe, 
Nor  shall  that  mouth,  your  lips  have  pressed, 

Say  :   I  forgave  you  long  ago  ! 

Yet  did  he  so — forgave  you  quite, 

Though  sorrow  wrung  from  out  his  soul 

Hot  tears  for  those  hard  words  of  yours — 
Silent  he  lies  ;  he's  reached  the  goal. 

O,  love  as  long  as  e'er  you  can  ! 

O,  love  your  dear  ones  while  you  may  ! 
A  day  shall  surely  come  when  you 

Can  only  weep  beside  their  clay. 


At  Last 

GOD  be  praised  !     'Tis  the  rain  ! 

Don't  you  hear  it  on  the  pane  ? 

Hear  the  music  of  its  clatter, 

Of  the  big  drops'  joyous  patter, 

On  the  tin  roof  ?     Hope  has  come  to  life  again  ! 

Out  of  doors  !     'Tis  the  rain  ! 

Head  uncovered,  I  would  fain 

Feel  the  warm  show'rs'  sweet  caressing, 

Soft  descending  like  a  blessing, 

While  a  thousand  blessings  follow  in  its  train. 

O  the  rain,  welcome  rain  ! 

Was  there  ever  a  refrain 

Like  the  elfin  music  thrilling, 

While  the  dusty  tanks  are  filling, 

And  the  water-pipes  are  swishing  down  amain  ? 

All  night  long  falls  the  rain, 

After  labour  nearly  vain  ; 

For  it  seemed  a  hopeless  battle, 

Fighting  hard  for  sheep  and  cattle, 

As  we  watched  the  dry  grass  wither  from  the  plain. 

See  !  the  sunshine  after  rain 
Sweeps  the  mist  from  heart  and  brain  ; 
And  the  sound  of  merry  laughter 
Is  the  harvest  that  comes  after 
All  the  weary  time  of  waiting  for  the  grain. 
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God  be  thanked  for  the  rain  ! 

Far  from  us  the  creed  inane — 

That  man's  destiny  a  piece  is 

Of  blind  Nature's  strange  caprices, 

And  the  heavens  are  as  brass  to  human  pain. 

E'en  our  souls  need  the  rain  ; 

And  our  arid  senses  crane 

After  Grace's  soaking  showers, 

To  refresh  our  drooping  powers, 

And  bring  springtime  with  the  flowers  back  again. 


Epilogue  to  Matthew  Arnold's 
"  Rugby  Chapel  " 

"  Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere. 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past. 
Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live." 

— Rugby  Chapel. 

"  CONSCIOUS  or  not  of  the  past !  " 
O  God,  what  a  desolate  creed  ! 
And  this  from  a  great  master-mind, 
This  from  a  leader  of  men  ; 
•This  from  a  son,  as  he  stands 
Pensive  and  sad  in  the  dusk, 
Over  the  grave  of  his  sire  ! 

"  The  spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live  " — 
God  save  all  we  love  from  such  life  ! — 
The  life  of  the  dank  yellow  leaf, 
The  life  of  the  whipped,  frothy  foam, 
After  the  storm  ;   such  a  life 
As  dwells  in  the  purposeless  dust — 
And  this  from  a  leader  of  men  ! 

Blind  groper,  that  leadest  the  blind, 
Relinquish  the  tough,  alpenstock  ; 
The  chasmed  abysses  are  near, 
Abysses  that  yawn  under  foot. 
Give  over  thy  charge  to  a  child, 
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To  some  child  whose  undaunted  blue  eyes 

Are  kindled  with  light  from  above, 

For  I've  looked  in  the  face  of  a  child, 

Undefiled  by  the  vices  of  earth, 

Unploughed  by  the  furrows  of  sin, 

And  I  trembled.     Methought,  peering  through, 

I  was  facing  the  gaze  of  my  God. 

Of  such  the  prophet  had  said  : 

"  A  child  shall  lead  them."     A  child 

Is  better  than  thou. 

Be  a  man  ! 

Unfold  thee,  and  dare  to  speak  out ! 

If  he,  whom  thou  callest  thy  sire, 

Is  only  a  handful  of  dust, 

The  dismal  truth  tell  us — the  "  truth," 

Every  Christian  shall  brand  as  a  lie. 

Be  honest !   the  jargon  thou  speakest 

Is  also  a  handful  of  dust 

The  poet  would  throw  in  our  eyes. 

Yet  I  thank  thee,  O  master  of  phrase, 
Like  Balaam,  thou  preachest,  and  blessest 
The  creed  thou  hast  basely  forsworn. 
Not  vision,  but  courage,  has  failed  thee, 
Thou  darest  not  speak  out  thy  mind  ; 
For  the  people,  'mid  all  their  excesses, 
Still  hunger  and  thirst  after  God. 

O  give  me  the  savage,  flat-nosed, 
Low-browed,  and  with  black,  tangled  hair, 
Who  howls  by  his  father's  fresh  grave, 
With  weird  incantation  placating 
The  demon  of  evil.     For  he, 
Untutored,  unlettered,  knows  more 
Than  thou,  0  leader  of  men  ! 
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For  him,  the  night-wind,  as  it  moans 

Through  the  long,  creaking  stems  of  the  palms  ; 

For  him,  the  night  owl's  lone  cry 

O'er  his  shelter  of  reeds,  brings  a  message — 

A  message  from  him  that  is  dead, 

Yet  lives  evermore  otherwhere  ; 

And  his  listening  heart's  nearer  heaven 

Than  thou,  0  leader  of  men  ! 


Two  Sonnets  of  Heine 

TO  MY  MOTHER 

(From  the  German  of  Heine) 

I 

IT  is  my  wont  to  hold  my  head  full  high, 
My  spirit's  somewhat  hard  and  obstinate, 
And,  e'en  before  the  king  in  royal  state, 

I'd  meet  his  gaze,  nor  quail  beneath  his  eye. 

Yet,  dearest  mother,  I  will  not  deny, 

However  proud  the  thoughts  my  heart  inflate, 
They  disappear,  I  can  but  venerate, 

When  thy  sweet,  blessed,  darling  form  is  nigh. 

Is  it  thy  spirit,  which  can  thus  subdue — 

That  higher  intuition,  granted  to 

The  soul  that  soareth  heavenward  through  the  blue  ?. 

My  memory  scourges  me,  for  it  can  tell 

Of  many  a  grief,  through  me,  thy  heart  befell, 

That  tender  heart  that  loved  me  but  too  well. 


II 

Fired  with  fond  hopes,  I  bade  thee  once  good-bye, 
I  fain  would  walk  the  earth  from  end  to  end, 
And  longed  to  prove  if  Love  might  one  day  send 

A  heart  to  which  my  own  could,  yearning,  fly. 
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In  every  nook  I  peered  with  wistful  eye, 
At  every  door  my  hands  I  did  extend, 
And  craved  for  e'en  the  handgrasp  of  a  friend  ; 

But  scorn  and  hate  were  the  cold  world's  reply. 

And  still  my  quest  was  Love  :  a  sad  heart  aye, 
I  pined  for  Love,  which  ever  fled  away, 
And  hied  me  back  to  home,  heart-sick  and  lone  ; 
There  did  we  meet  again,  and  ah  !  thine  eyes, 
That  kindled  with  the  old  light,  made  me  prize 
The  only  true  love  I  had  ever  known. 


Queen  of  the  Earth 

QUEEN  of  our  earth,  which,  like  the  branded  Cain, 
Wanders  an  outcast  through  the  trackless  night, 
Driv'n  in  the  whirling  fury  of  its  flight 

By  wrath  divine,  yet  ever  held  amain 

By  Mercy  more  divine  ;  Queen  without  stain, 
That  like  the  radiant  Moon  to  men  art  given, 
A  reflex  of  the  blessed  Sun  of  heaven, 

O  light  our  pathway  home  to  God  again  ! 

Alone,  in  that  bright  earth  which  sin  defiled, 
Thou  standest  faithful  'mid  a  rebel  host ; 

Then  be  our  Queen,  whose  ever  hallow'd  Child 
Won  back  for  us  the  Eden  we  had  lost. 

Queen  of  the  Earth  !   beneath  thy  gentle  ray, 

The  storm-wrack  of  His  anger  melts  away. 
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Returning  Spring 

COME  out,  and  see  the  wattle-bloom. 
Drink  in  deep  draughts  the  rich  perfume, 

That  warms  the  heart  like  wine  ! 
Out,  Winter,  out,  unwelcome  guest ! 
Her  herald  comes  with  golden  crest 

Announcing  Proserpine  ! 

Winter  straightway  puts  up  his  sword, 
The  West  Wind  likewise  at  the  word 

Has  sheathed  his  dagger  keen  ; 
Ceres,  who  never  once  had  smiled 
Since  she  at  Enna  lost  her  child, 

Now  dons  a  mantle  green. 

Up  from  the  gloomy  shades  of  Dis, 
She  comes  to  fill  her  mother's  bliss, 

Around,  the  birdies  sing  ; 
The  little  buds  in  glad  surprise 
Open  their  thousand  laughing  eyes — 

Dear  God  !     It  is  the  Spring  ! 

Soft  zephyrs  play  with  Ceres'  hair, 
Weaving  a  primrose  chaplet  there, 

The  wan-faced  daffodil 
Is  peeping  coyly  from  the  ground, 
And,  listening,  catches  every  sound 

From  yonder  babbling  rill. 
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The  rosy-fingered  Dawn  with  pain 
Marks  how  the  dewy  teardrops  stain 

The  tender  violet ; 
But  gladsome  Morn  dispels  her  fears, 
And  eyes,  the  Dark  had  bathed  in  tears, 

Are  now  no  longer  wet. 

The  pulsing  life,  the  hum  of  bees, 
The  little  warblers  in  the  trees, 

The  lark  high  up  in  air, 
Steep  heaven  and  earth  in  melody  ; 
Nay,  earth  for  once  seems  heaven  to  me, 

With  music  everywhere. 

My  heart  is  lifted  to  the  dome 

Of  God's  blue  sky — 'tis  nearer  home  ; 

How  happy,  could  it  wing 
Its  way  beyond  the  woes  of  earth  ; 
How  happy  could  another  birth 

Bring  in  a  second  spring  ! 

For  me,  alas  !  the  Spring  has  fled, 
For  me  the  Summer  blooms  are  dead, 

Only  the  Autumn  leaves 
Remind  me  by  their  russet  hue 
Of  fruits  and  harvests  overdue  ; 

Where  are  my  golden  sheaves  ? 

'Tis  gone — the  wattle's  golden  bloom, 
And  faded  is  the  rich  perfume, 

That  warmed  the  heart  like  wine. 
But — God  be  thanked  ! — though  nature  sleep, 
I  still  may  sow  ;  I  yet  may  reap 

A  harvest  out  of  time. 


The  Doomsday   Book 

THERE'S  not  a  wave  the  struggling  swimmer  cleaves 

In  his  death-agony,  but  drives  afar 

Its  widening,  lessening  ripple  to  the  shores 

Of  all  the  oceans.     His  half-stifled  groan 

Leaps  through  the  clouds,  and,  piercing  the  blue 

vault, 

Carries  a  human  sorrow  to  the  stars. 
The  last,  lone  look  of  horror  in  his  eyes 
Is  mirrored  back  from  circling  orb  to  orb 
Endlessly.     And  so  man's  puny  life 
Dies  not  with  him  that  dies.    The  universe 
Is  one  vast  palimpsest ;  each  later  age 
Writes  on  the  far-spread  scroll  its  own  record 
Over  the  blurred  script  of  the  ages  past. 
This  is  the  Book  of  God,  whereon  are  writ 
Deeds  that  would  bring  the  blush  to  angel  cheeks, 
Deeds  that  would  bring  the  tear  to  angel  eyes, 
Deeds  that  would  make  serenest  angel  hearts 
Beat  faster  for  the  glory  they  unfold. 
This  is  the  Book  of  Judgment.     How  could  we 
Doubt  of  a  reckoning  that  awaits  the  race  ? 
E'en  should  the  great  recording  angel  tire, 
Man  graves  his  vindication  or  his  doom 
Upon  the  Book  of  Nature.    The  last  blaze 
That  shall  consume  the  sun,  and  earth,  and  sky, 
Shall  yet  bear  upward  in  its  wreathing  smoke 
The  pitiless  record  of  all  that  was. 
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And  yet — O  blessed  Mercy  of  my  God  ! — 
That  which  the  pelting  storm  cannot  erase, 
That  which  the  thunderbolt  cannot  destroy  ; 
What  the  last  conflagration  shall  set  forth 
In  fiery  characters,  must  disappear, 
Must  vanish  utterly,  if  washed  by  tears 
Of  penitence.     0  blest,  O  three  times  blest, 
Whose  sins  are  covered,  whose  iniquities 
Leave  in  this  Book  of  God  a  virgin  page. 


The  Magdalene 

STRAIGHTWAY  the  cheery  hum  of  voices  ceased  ; 

A  thrill  of  icy  horror  ran  through  all 
The  undefiled  ;   to  Simon's  lordly  feast, 

Unbidden  and  unwelcome,  through  the  hall 
Of  grace  she  pushed  her  graceless  way,  unseen, 
The  Sinner  of  the  City — Magdalene. 

But — horror  upon  horror  ! — see,  she  stands 
Above  the  Prophet's  feet ;  her  blinding  tears 

Descend  on  them  like  rain,  her  loving  hands 
Remove  Capharnaum's  dust ;   she  never  hears 

Pride's  hard  reproach,  but,  sadly  sobbing  there, 

His  feet  she  dries  with  her  long,  glistening  hair. 

His  feet  she  kisses,  hoping  to  find  grace 

With  Him,  from  whose  sweet  pity  is  not  barred 

The  broken  heart ;   and  from  a  precious  vase 
She  pours  on  them  the  fragrant  spikenard. 

But  lo  !   a  wondrous  thing  had  come  to  be, 

Beyond  the  dream  of  Scribe  or  Pharisee  ! 

E'en  as  she  stooped  to  wash  those  blessed  feet, 
While   yet   she   sobbed    as   if    her   heart    would 

break, 

Her  Saviour  had  sent  down  His  Paraclete 
To  flood  her  soul  with  springtime,  to  awake 
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The  burgeons  of  salvation  into  flower, 

And  make  the  desert  feel  His  quickening  power. 

His  power  ?   nay,  His  love  :  O  Sacred  Heart, 
The  tenderest  that  ever  lit  love's  flame 

Within  a  human  bosom  ;   by  what  art 
Didst  Thou  the  sinner's  wayward  heart  reclaim, 

Illuminate,  and  soften,  and  lead  home, 

From  Thy  encircling  arms  no  more  to  roam  ? 

O  matchless  might  of  love — the  sovereign 
Of  all  that  is  ;  for  He  who  is,  is  Love  ! 

The  starry  skies,  the  dear,  sad  earth  are  kin, 
And  all  that  creep  below,  or  soar  above, 

Are  sprung  from  Him,  are  creatures  of  His  breath, 

And  where  His  love  is  not,  there — there  is  death — 

Death  and  the  outer  dark  ;   ah  !   death  were  peace, 
And  Lethe's  self  were  but  the  crowning  grace 

Of  Love  to  Love's  mad  enemy — surcease 
Of  agony  ;  but  no — His  beauteous  face, 

The  distant,  hopeless  Paradise  they  lost, 

Shall  of  His  victims  make  a  holocaust. 


Mary  of  Magdala  !   though  soiled  with  sin, 

Hearts  bruised  and  bleeding  shall  thrill  at  thy 

name, 
And  when  men  read  of  Simon's  teraklin,1 

Love  from  its  ashes  shall  leap  into  flame. 
The  Sinless  One,  melted  by  human  tears, 

Shrank  not  before  the  broken  sinner's  touch, 
Remembered  not  the  sins  of  all  the  years, 

But  all  forgave  to  her  that  loved  much. 

1  So    Dean    Farrar   translates    "  triclinium,"    a   dining-room, 
with  reclining  couches  arranged  on  three  sides  of  the  apartment. 
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Ah  !   Simon,  Simon,  thou  art  with  us  still, 

Alas  !   within  the  holiest  and  best, 
It  is  thy  voice  that  speaks  when,  thinking  ill, 

We  dare  to  scrutinise  a  brother's  breast, 
And  sit  in  judgment ;  dearest  Lord,  whene'er, 

Forgetting  the  great  sinner  I  have  been, 
To  limit  Thy  sweet  mercy  I  may  dare, 

Whisper  to  me  Thy  love  for  Magdalene. 


The  Old   Friends 

GOD  rest  their  souls,  the  dear,  the  old-time  friends, 
We  loved  and  cherished  in  the  vanished  years  ! 

Often  I  linger,  when  the  dark  descends, 
On  memories  still  glistening  with  tears. 

They  glide  with  noiseless  footsteps,  one  by  one, 
Across  the  silence  of  the  fire-lit  room, 

And  sit  beside  me.     I  am  not  alone, 

I  almost  feel  a  hand-clasp  in  the  gloom  ; 

And  the  dead  past  revives.     Some  wizard  hand 
Has  oped  a  casement.     Beating  heart,  be  still ! 

See,  there,  the  old  home  on  my  father's  land, 
The  sunlit  fields,  the  church  upon  the  hill ! 

The  air  is  heavy-laden  with  the  scent 

Of  spring  flowers,  and  the  lark  is  soaring  high  ; 

Heedless  of  cares  to  come,  and  innocent, 

We  wander  through  the  fields,  old  friends  and  I. 

Later,  with  daring  streaming  from  our  eyes, 
And  liquid  fire  coursing  within  the  blood, 

Where  called  for  us  some  glorious  emprize, 
A  world  in  armour  we  would  have  withstood. 

Too  swiftly,  ah  !   too  swiftly  they  have  passed, 
Youth's  happy  days  ;   we  bear  the  burden  now 

Of  life.     The  skies  are  overcast, 

And  tell-tale  wrinkles  gather  on  the  brow. 
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Comrades  have  fallen.     Where  scores  had  marched 

abreast, 

Cheering  the  way  with  song  for  many  a  mile, 
The    ranks    have    closed    and    shrunken ;     though 

the  rest 
Trudge  wearily  along,  a  straggling  file. 

Did  something  fall  ?     Or  do  I  wake  or  dream  ? 

My  limbs  are  numbed.     Is  it  early  or  late  ? 
Only  a  winking,  dozing,  fiftul  gleam 

Comes  from  the  pallid  ashes  in  the  grate. 

The  ashes  !     Have  I  not  been  raking  through 
The  sacred  ashes  of  my  own  loved  dead  ? 

God  rest  them,  ever  kind  to  me  and  true, 

Light  rest  the  turf  upon  each  cherished  head  ! 

God  rest  them  all !     No  friends  are  like  the  old  ; 

They  came  to  us  when  we  had  nought  to  give. 
Through  the  dark  days,  they  clave  to  us  ;   they  hold 

The  dearest  spot  in  memory  while  we  live. 


Ave,  Roma  Immortalis ! 

IMMORTAL  city  on  the  Seven  Hills, 

Whose  round  domes,  burnished  by  the  after-glow 

Of  all  the  trailing  splendour  of  the  past, 

Still  keep  a  golden  twilight  on  the  earth 

To  light  the  nations  :   Kingly  Home,  All  Hail ! 

Chained  to  thy  car  triumphal,  fiery  Frank, 

And  dark  Numidian,  and  Alemann, 

The  Scythian  fierce,  the  Cappadocian, 

The  painted  British  Chief,  and  haughty  Greek, 

Attest  thy  empire,  own  thy  sovran  sway. 

City  of  God  !  more  glorious  by  the  chains 
Of  Peter  than  of  all  thy  captive  kings, 
Wearing  the  royal  purple  of  his  blood, 
Holding  the  jewelled  sceptre  of  his  cross, 
Throned  on  the  Rock  immovable,  All  Hail ! 

Tower  of  David  !     From  thy  armoured  wall 
A  thousand  bucklers  hang  of  valiant  men  ; 
In  vain  the  feathered  arrows  swarming  fly, 
In  vain  the  clash  of  arms  ;  aloft,  serene, 
Thy  tranquil  front  is  raised  above  the  storm. 

Ark  on  the  Flood  !     Freighted  with  all  the  hope 
Of  scourged  humanity  :  from  rock  to  rock, 
From  peak  to  higher  peak  the  climbing  wave 
Pursues  and  slays  the  fleeing,  recreant  race  ; 
Thou  carriest  the  future's  teeming  womb. 
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Vision  of  Peace  !     O  new  Jersualem, 
Descending  from  the  heav'ns'  eternal  calm 
Upon  a  world  of  rapine  !     In  thy  fold 
Is  rest.     Without,  the  howling,  hungry  wolves 
Are  closing  on  their  poor,  defenceless  prey. 

Ark  of  God's  Covenant !     Pledge  of  His  love 
For  tented  Israel,  through  the  black  night 
They  rest  in  peace,  nor  fear  the  foes'  alarms. 
The  pillared  watchfire  of  His  Providence 
Proclaims  anear  Jehovah,  God  of  Hosts. 

Bark  of  the  Lord  !   now  lifted  to  the  sky 
In  the  enraged  billows'  griping  arms 
And  hurled  anon  into  abysmal  depths  ; 
The  fog-bell's  muffled  peal  is  heard  off-shore — 
Fear  not,  nor  think  thy  Heavenly  Pilot  sleeps. 

The  ravening  jaws,  that  crunch  the  iron  ribs 
Of  stately  argosies,  are  not  for  thee  ; 
The  homeless  spars  the  angry  Ocean  drives, 
As  outcasts  from  her  watery  domain, 
Have  never  known  the  foothold  of  thy  keel. 

Ave,  Immortal  Rome  !  the  morning  light 
Shines  on  thy  sons,  who  greet  thee  o'er  the  wave, 
While  sleeps  the  W'estern  land  ;   the  Evening  Star 
Still  sees  them  turned  with  eager,  wistful  eyes 
To  thee,  the  City  of  their  hopes,  Ave  ! 

Here  on  the  outmost  rampart  of  the  world, 
Where  never  flew  the  eagles  of  thy  kings, 
Thine  ensign  streams  ;  there's  not  a  breeze  that 

blows 

On  which  thy  winged  banner  does  not  soar, 
From  sunrise  to  the  dark,  from  pole  to  pole. 
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Above  our  heads  the  Southern  Cross  is  bright — 

The  pledge  of  victory  to  Constantine. 

We  recognise  the  omen  :   in  that  sign 

We,  too,  shall  conquer,  for  the  matchless  might 

Of  God  above,  Immortal  Rome,  is  thine. 


St  Patrick's  Day 

SONS  of  the  generous  Irish  blood, 
Poured  out  in  many  a  crimson  flood 

For  Faith  or  for  Fatherland  ! 
Heirs  of  the  knightly  thoughts  of  old, 
Sprung  from  sires  of  heroic  mould, 

Valiant  of  heart  and  hand, 
Honour  to-day,  with  a  kingly  pride 
The  men  who  fought,  and  bled,  and  died, 

For  the  sake  of  the  Irish  land  ! 

Tenderly  beautiful  Irish  land  ! 

For  love  of  thee,  many  a  gleaming  brand 

Leapt  from  its  scabbard  sheath  ; 
Thee  many  a  bard  with  streaming  face, 
Fired  by  the  woes  of  his  land  and  race, 

Crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath  ; 
Singing  the  praise  of  the  deathless  dead, 
Whose  blood  has  given  its  streak  of  red 

To  the  blossoming  Irish  heath. 

Right  at  the  gates  of  the  purple  dawn, 
Ere  the  cloudy  curtains  of  night  are  drawn, 

We  wait  on  the  God  of  the  day  ; 
Bidding  him  speed  on  his  shining  track, 
Bearing  our  southern  greetings  back 

Over  the  ocean  spray — 
Back  to  the  isle  where  Christ  is  Lord, 
And  Mammon  and  all  his  brood  abhorred 

Slink  from  the  light  away. 
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Out  in  the  darkness  a  beacon's  gleam, 
The  splendid  hope  of  a  radiant  dream, 

Glitters,  a  guiding  star  ; 
Ushering  into  the  pillared  halls, 
Where  a  glory  brighter  than  noontide  falls, 

And  all  the  nations  are, 
Erin,  proud  of  her  ancient  line, 
Shining  as  once  she  was  wont  to  shine, 

Spreading  her  light  afar. 

God  of  our  fathers  !    Lord  of  hosts  ! 
Bless  from  on  high  the  Irish  coasts, 

Reward  the  faithful  Gael  ! 
Through  the  long  night  of  misery, 
Through  anguish  greater  than  the  sea, 

They  never  bowed  to  Baal ; 
In  other  climes,  the  mailed  might 
Of  tyrants  stifled  the  voice  of  right, 

Never — in  Innisfail. 

Fourteen  centuries  now  have  rolled 
Since  Patrick  the  Gospel-story  told 

To  Laoghaire's  court  at  Slane  ; 
Fourteen  centuries'  use  or  rust 
Has  buried  the  works  of  man  in  dust, 

But  Patrick's  works  remain  ; 
And  the  light  descried  from  Tara's  hill 
Shall  yet  the  druid's  words  fulfil, 

Nor  evermore  shall  wane. 

Hats  off  !     0   brothers  of  Irish  blood, 
Poured  out  in  many  a  crimson  flood, 

On  many  a  distant  strand  ! 
Heirs  of  the  knightly  thoughts  of  old, 
Sprung  from  sires  of  heroic  mould, 

Valiant  of  heart  and  hand  ; 
Hats  off  !  for  we  speak  of  the  sainted  dead, 
The  men  who  dared — the  men  who  bled 

For  the  Irish  Faith  and  Land  ! 
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The  White  Hope 


[Flynn,  "  the  white  hope,"  was  badly  battered  and  beaten  by 
Jack  Johnson  at  Las  Vegas  on  Thursday. — Cable  Message.] 

GOOD  God  !   and  has  it  come  to  this  ? 

Here,  in  the  last  analysis, 

Is  Progress  ;   man's  salvation  is 

In  muscle  and  in  brawn  ! 
Of  this,  through  nigh  two  thousand  years, 
Have  dreamed  philosophers  and  seers, 
For  this  we've  toiled  through  blood  and  tears, 

This  is  the  blessed  dawn  ! 

Oh,  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  on 
The  streets  of  sea-washed  Ascalon  ; 
Breathe  not  our  shame  to  them  who  don 

The  armor-coat  of  Bel ! 
Say  not  the  Ark  of  God  has  sped 
Into  Philistine  lands,  and  spread 
The  desolation  of  the  dead 

Through  faithless  Israel. 

The  white  man's  hope  !   it  used  to  be 
In  Bethlehem  and  Calvary, 
In  deep,  unfeigned  humility, 

In  love  of  man  for  man. 
Men  called  him  blest,  who  held  his  soul 
In  fief  from  God  ;   who  dared  control 
Passion's  fierce  struggling  to  its  goal, 

As  only  heroes  can. 
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The  white  man's  hope  !     To  guard  the  rights 
Of  Conscience  through  a  hundred  fights, 
To  scale  the  distant,  starry  heights, 

Where  Virtue  reigns  supreme  ; 
His  hope — our  hope — to  teach  the  race 
The  branding  stigma  of  disgrace, 
For  ever  set  on  all  that's  base, 

However  fair  it  seem. 

The  hope  of  white  and  black  is  still — 
Mock  and  gainsay  it  they  who  will — 
The  narrow  path  to  tread,  until 

They  see  the  morning  break  ; 
'Tis  long  since  first  they  struck  their  camp, 
Darkling,  but  steadily  they  tramp, 
God's  Word  before  them  like  a  lamp, 

And  Glory  in  their  wake. 

The  white  man's  hope  !     We've  yet  to  learn 
By  what  strange  title  you  could  earn 
The  right  to  judge,  or  to  discern 

Where  Grace  shall  set  his  sign. 
We're  brothers  in  a  common  fall, 
Christ  narrowed  not  His  mercy-call, 
Christ  lived  and  suffered  for  us  all — 

He  knows  no  colour-line. 

The  wide  arena's  surging  flood 

Is  swayed  by  that  relentless  mood, 

Which  set  mankind  athirst  for  blood, 

Erstwhile  in  Pagan  Rome. 
Once  more  the  gladiators  hear 
The  murmur  deep,  the  victor's  cheer, 
And  men  grow  pale  'twixt  hope  and  fear, 

As  brute  on  brute  strikes  home. 
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Good  God  !   and  has  it  come  to  this  ? 

Here,  in  the  last  analysis, 

Is  Progress  ;  man's  salvation  is 

In  muscle  and  in  brawn  ! 
The  harvest  of  the  garnered  years 
Is  here — the  fruits  of  blood  and  tears. 
Stand  up  !   the  eastern  skyline  clears  ; 

Rise,  and  salute  the  Dawn  ! 


Divine  Compassion 

THE  more  I  know  my  fellow-man 

In  joy  and  sorrow,  storm  and  rest, 
The  more  his  darkened  mind  I  scan, 

And  gauge  the  tumult  of  his  breast, 
The  more  I  see  around  him  lie, 

Still  quivering  like  a  stricken  bird 
Youth's  noble  aims,  the  more  I  sigh, 

The  more  my  human  heart  is  stirred 
With  pity,  as  the  years  go  by  ; 

With  pity — for  I  look  within, 

And  find  a  key  in  my  own  heart 
To  all  the  weakness,  all  the  sin, 

That  in  his  life  have  found  a  part ; 
And,  finding  this,  I  must  forbear 

To  judge  his  fault,  which  is  my  own  ; 
To  sentence  him  how  can  I  dare, 

Or  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone, 
Who  should  myself  the  judgment  share  ? 

Man  is  unkind,  though  he  is  frail, 

Forgetting  that  he  is  but  dust, 
He  rarely  pities  those  who  fail, 

And,  needing  mercy,  is  not  just. 
Robed  in  a  brief  authority, 

His  sceptre  over  sea  and  land, 
He  ever  judges  ruthlessly, 

Because  he  cannot  understand, 
Because  he  cannot  clearly  see. 
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But  Thou,  O  Saviour,  in  despite 

Of  Thy  most  awful  holiness, 
Which  loves  eternally  the  right, 

And  hates  hell-born  wickedness  ; 
Thou  who  Thy  creature  man  didst  make 

A  little  less  than  angels  be, 
Thou  didst  Thy  sacred  image  take, 

To  mould  Thy  creature  like  to  Thee — 
Didst  give  Thy  life  for  his  dear  sake. 

For  Thou  art  still  eternal  love — 

And  love  is  mercy's  better  part — 
Nay,  Mercy  left  the  realms  above 

To  dwell  within  Thy  Sacred  Heart ; 
There  let  my  sinful  life  be  tried, 

On  whose  behalf  I  dare  not  plead, 
I  can  but  call  on  Him  who  died, 

Whom  I  have  made  again  to  bleed, 
Whom  I  again  have  crucified  ; 

I  can  but  weep  ;  and  yet  those  tears 

May  wash  away  the  bloody  stain, 
They  cannot  raise  the  buried  years, 

Nor  give  me  back  my  youth  again  ; 
They  can  do  more  ;  they  bring  to  play 

The  mercy  we  had  never  known, 
But  only  darkly  guessed,  if  they 

Had  never  pleaded  at  Thy  Throne, 
Thy  outstretched,  'venging  arm  to  stay 

Then  pity  us,  for  we  are  Thine, 
Thou  madest  us  for  good,  not  ill, 

Thou  knowest  how  Thy  grand  design 
Was  marred  by  man's  rebellious  will ; 
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How  deep  he  fell,  who  soared  so  high, 

Dragging  in  pain  a  broken  wing, 
An  exile  from  his  native  sky, 

But  fitfully  remembering 
Whence  he  has  fall'n,  and  how,  and  why. 

So  when  I  watch  my  brother  man, 

In  joy  and  sorrow,  storm  and  rest, 
The  more  his  darkened  mind  I  scan, 

And  gauge  the  tumult  of  his  breast ; 
The  more  I  see  around  him  lie, 

Still  quivering  like  a  stricken  bird, 
Youth's  noble  aims,  the  more  I  sigh, 

The  more  my  human  heart  is  stirred 
With  pity,  as  the  years  go  by  ; 

With  pity — for  I  feel  the  need 

Of  pity  for  my  wasted  life  ; 
Of  pity  for  the  hearts  that  bleed, 

Unpitied  'mid  the  hurtling  strife  ; 
The  shadows  lengthen  and  depart, 

Darkness  sits  brooding  over  all 
Men's  sinful  lives,  save  where  athwart 

The  heavy  blackness  of  the  pall, 
Outshines  Thy  Pity,  Sacred  Heart ! 


Enemies 

(Fragment  from  the  German  of  Schefer) 

DOST  thou  so  well  as  to  make  enemies  ? 

I  praise  thee  ;  all  the  wicked  are  not  dead. 

Hide  not  thy  face — it  is  not  to  thy  shame 

That  thou  hast  foes  ;  who  cannot  foes  endure, 

He  is  not  worth  the  having  as  a  friend. 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  basely  love  their  chains  ; 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  quail  before  the  Truth  ; 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  would  pervert  the  Right ; 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  fall  away  from  Honour  ; 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  have  themselves  no  friends, 

But  only  partners  in  their  infamy  ; 

Thee  shall  they  hate — who  have  no  enemies, 

Because  the  world — to  cloak  its  own  misdeeds — 

Pardons  so  readily  ;  thee  shall  they  hate, 

To  whom  thou  art  no  friend.     Bear  like  a  man 

The  wicked's  enmity  ;  'twill  come  to  naught. 

But  thou — be  thou  a  warmer,  purer  beam 
Of  heav'nly  radiance,  to  cheer  the  good  ; 
Whoever  fail,  the  good  shall  cleave  to  thee, 
E'en  to  thy  foe,  be  aye  his  truest  friend  ; 
Let  not  words  part  you,  nor  his  sullen  looks, 
Nor  his  example,  years  of  silence,  e'en 
Long  absence,  or  his  bitter  blame  of  thee  ! 
To  him  is  due  the  highest  meed  of  praise, 
Who  from  their  folly  can  win  fools  to  justice. 
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And  think  that  for  the  wretched  man  there  plead 
A  father  and  a  mother  from  the  grave  ! 
There  plead  for  him  his  children,  all  his  loved  ones  ! 
There  plead  for  him  his  timid,  shrinking  looks  ; 
There  pleads  a  voice  divine  in  thy  own  breast. 
Abandon  not  thy  brother,  O  my  child  ! 


The  Poet 

"  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched, 
But  to  fine  issues." — Measure  for  Measure. 

HE  has  his  lodging  'mid  the  sons  of  men  ; 
He  has  no  home.     Or,  rather,  is  his  home 
Spacious  as  time,  wide  as  the  roomy  world. 
Alone  of  men,  he  has  no  fatherland, 
No  century  can  claim  him,  for  he  is 
The  son  of  all  the  ages  and  their  heir. 

Like  some  tall  crag  that  lifts  his  head  serene 
Above  the  fury  of  the  nether  storm  ; 
Rock-based  and  firm,  the  billows  smite  in  vain 
His  stony  cuirass  and  his  sounding  shield  ; 
His  brow  is  lighted  by  the  moonbow's  gleam, 
And  shines  in  tranquil  beauty  as  the  stars  ; 
So  stands  the  poet  on  the  solid  earth, 
So  soars  his  head  above  the  driving  rack, 
The  shrieking  of  the  water-wraith  below 
Is  borne  upward  to  his  ears,  too  faint 
To  ruffle  his  communion  with  the  Gods. 

A  child  of  Nature  he,  a  favoured  son, 
She  clasped  him  nestling  to  her  mother's  breast, 
She  took  him  to  her  very  heart  of  hearts, 
She  whispered  all  her  secrets  in  his  ear — 
Unfolded  the  deep  mystery  of  life, 
Unveiled  the  deeper  mystery  of  pain, 
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Unsealed  the  deepest  mystery  of  death, 
Till  all  her  kingdom,  like  an  open  scroll, 
Lay  bare  and  patent  to  his  wond'ring  eyes, 
That  look  of  wonder  stays  with  him  for  aye  ; 
It  is  his  mother's  choicest  gift  to  him — 
The  faculty  of  wonder  ;  it  bespeaks 
The  freshness  of  the  spirit  of  a  child. 
For  he  is  ever  more  a  child — he  sees, 
With  eyes  agape,  around  him  everywhere 
Th'  enchantment  and  the  spell  of  wonderland. 

The  eyes  of  men  are  holden — they  but  see 

The  gross,  the  palpable,  which,  like  a  wall 

Of  hard  and  chiselled  fact,  stands  tall  and  sheer 

To  limit  their  horizon  ;  the  high  priest 

Alone  can  pierce  beyond  the  vestibule, 

And,  passing  through  the  echoing  courts  beyond, 

Enters  the  holy  place  and  holds  converse 

With  the  Invisible.     The  ignoble  throng 

Stand  like  a  troop  of  beggars  at  the  gate, 

The  Poet  is  the  favourite  of  the  King. 

His  ear,  attuned  to  heavenly  harmonies, 

Drinks  in  the  music  of  the  crystal  spheres  ; 

He  cannot  choose  but  hear  ;  above,  around, 

The  world  is  steeped  in  melody  ;  his  heart, 

Like  the  ^Eolian  lyre,  swept  by  the  breeze, 

Vibrates  in  unison  with  every  chord 

That  trembling  sings.     The  blithesome,  skybound  lark, 

The  soughing  of  the  wind  'mid  moonlit  pines, 

The  rustle  of  the  wavelets  in  the  reeds  ; 

The  sobbing  drip  of  rain-drops  over  graves, 

The  crunching  of  the  ice-floes  in  the  night, 

Ocean's  deep-throated  roar,  the  Titan  groan 

Of  crushed  Enceladus — all  form  for  him 

The  mighty  diapason  of  the   world, 

Heard  only  by  the  Poet's  listening  ear, 
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And  sounding  ever  since  the  Morning  Stars 
Made  music  in  the  echoing  azure  vault, 
Singing  together. 

Yet,  though  ever  sad, 
As  one  who  sees  behind  the  silky  veil 
That  hides  from  all  the  heedless,  laughing  crowd 
Earth's  cureless  sorrow  ;  one  who  lives  apart, 
Dreaming  his  dream,  and  weaving  from  his  brain 
A  new,  a  better,  and  a  brighter  world, 
Where  every  man's  a  Bayard,  and  a  crown 
Of  starry  purity  encircles  woman  ; 
Himself  a  dark  enigma  to  his  kind, 
His  kind  he  loves,  and,  loving,  understands. 

Love  is  not  blind — nay,  by  the  Gods,  not  blind  ; 
Love  is  a  Seer  ;  subtle  affinities, 
That  ne'er  in  midnight  tower  the  alchemist, 
Found  in  his  clay  alembic,  rule  the  world. 
Love  is  not  blind  ;  nay,  you  must  love  to  see. 
The  earthly  paradise  itself  were  dark, 
If  not  lit  up  by  love  ;  the  dwindling  line 
Of  heroes  leading  on  forlorn  hopes, 
Marks  but  a  shambles,  if  the  love  of  all 
That  is  most  noble  and  divine  in  man 
Fills  not  the  chronicler  ;  the  greatest  men 
Are  shorn  of  half  their  greatness  if  they  be 
Judged  by  an  enemy.     'Tis  hate  is  blind, 
Hate  that  is  child  of  Chaos  and  the  Dark  ; 
Hate  that  ne'er  built  a  State,  a  Home,  a  Fane, 
Whose  path  is  lighted  by  destroying  fires, 
And  in  whose  wake  is  Silence. 

Yes,  'tis  Love 

That  fits  the  Poet  for  his  lofty  task — 
Love  of  each  thing  that  creeps,  each  flower  that  blows, 
Each  little  midge  that  lives  a  sunny  hour, 
Each  russet  leaf  whose  grave  is  in  the  blast ; 
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Love,  above  all,  for  his  own  kith  and  kind, 
O'erflowing  from  the  uncreated  Love, 
That  launched  the  planet-bark  that  men  call  home 
'Mid  the  uncharted  dark  ;  yet  ever  guides, 
Safe  from  the  sudden  shock  of  whirling  spheres, 
To  some  wise  purpose,  some  far-shining  port, 
Beyond  the  reach  of  purblind  human  vision. 


The  Queen  of  the  South 

THE  AUSTRALIAN'S  TOAST 

WE  pledge  the  Queen  of  the  South — our  own 

Australia — heart  and  hand  ; 
For  the  love  of  her  into  our  life  has  grown, 
Flesh  of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone, 
Till  she  reigns  in  our  hearts  supreme,  alone, 
Our  southern  Motherland. 
Then  fill  the  cup, 
And,  my  lads,  stand  up, 
For  I  give  you  the  toast,  "  Australia  !  " 

Ah,  little  they  know  her,  who  only  know 

Of  a  region  of  drought  and  fire  ; 
Where  the  white  flocks  melt  from  the  hills  like  snow, 
And  the  heavens  are  as  brass  to  the  stockman's  woe  ; 
Ah,  little  they  know  her,  who  picture  so 
The  land  of  our  hearts'  desire  ! 
But  you'll  rise  with  me, 
And  give  three  times  three 
For  the  Queen  of  the  South,  Australia  ! 

She  stands  with  her  face  to  the  kindling  morn, 

And  the  glorious  day  before  us  ; 
She's  the  golden  land  of  the  waving  corn, 
Where  Plenty  sits  with  her  brimming  horn, 
The  sheds  are  cut  out  and  the  fleeces  shorn. 
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Then  up,  and  swell  the  chorus  ! 

Yes,  charge  the  cup, 

And,  my  lads,  stand  up, 
And  we'll  pledge  our  own  Australia  1 

Through  the  listening  bush  is  the  wattle  ablaze, 

And  the  gum-trees'  breath  like  wine  : 
The  far  hills  sleep  in  a  purple  haze, 
And,  cantering  into  the  crackling  maze 
Of  the  scrub,  my  full  heart  beats  thy  praise, 
O  Motherland  of  mine  ! 
Then  stand  up  again 
For  the  glad  refrain, 
And  sing  to  our  own  Australia  ! 

God  save  and  guard  her  through  all  the  years 
With  the  might  of  His  outstretched  hand  ! 
Her  love  has  hallowed  our  smiles  and  tears, 
Around  her  are  twined  our  hopes  and  fears, 
When  the  storm-wrack  gathers  and  danger  nears, 
God  guard  our  Motherland ! 
Then  up  and  sing, 
Till  the  welkin  ring  : 
God  save  our  own  Australia  ! 


The  Nameless  Dead 

LIKE  ghosts  in  an  eerie  winding-sheet, 
They  stand  apart,  where  the  dusty  street 

Climbs  to  an  old  bush  road  ; 
Erect,  they  utter  with  marble  tongue 
The  chiselled  praises  of  old  and  young, 

Over  their  last  abode. 

I  listen  impatiently  ;  and  thence, 
Far  from  the  babbling  monuments, 

I  wander,  by  Fancy  led 

To  the  sunken  mounds  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 
Where  never  a  weather-beaten  stone 

Tells  of  the  nameless  dead. 

The  rags  of  bark,  that  the  year  has  stripped 
From  the  clean,  grey  trunk  of  the  eucalypt, 

Rest  gently  on  their  clay — 
The  symbol  of  death  cast  out  by  life, 
The  fated  sequel  to  the  strife, 

Which  ends  and  begins  alway. 

And  I  stand  and  muse,  as  the  evening  breeze 
Sends  a  shudder  through  all  the  sleeping  trees, 

And  rustles  across  the  heath  ; 
But  my  ears  are  deaf  to  the  rustling  sound, 
For  my  questioning  thoughts  are  underground, 

With  the  friendless  ones  beneath. 
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A  swagman  humping  his  load  out  back, 
Camped  'neath  the  she-oak,  off  the  track, 

Where  the  stockmen  come  and  go  ; 
And  the  mopoke  heard  through  the  starlight  night 
His  moan  of  pain  ;  and  the  morning  light 

Shone  with  a  reddening  glow 


On  the  dear,  dead  face — ah,  me  !  so  dear 
To  his  mother's  heart.     The  silent  tear 

Had  fallen  this  many  a  day 
For  her  erring  child.     Yet  he  died  alone, 
No  loving  arms  around  him  thrown, 

As  his  sad  life  ebbed  away. 

Or  was  it  some  son  of  a  land  afar, 

Who,  restless,  followed  some  beckoning  star 

Of  fame  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
Who  sought  the  South,  where  the  world  is  wide, 
Whose  young  ambition,  with  a  stride, 

Leaped  all  the  bars  of  birth  ? 

God  willed  it  otherwise  ;  before 

He  reached  with  trembling  hand  the  door 

That  opens  to  the  brave, 
His  glory-dream  like  a  mist  was  swept 
Away,  and  his  ashy  hopes  have  slept 

Beside  him  in  the  grave. 

Perhaps  the  story  is  simpler — he 
Died,  as  he  lived,  in  poverty, 

Uncared  for  to  the  end 
By  love  of  sister,  or  wife,  or  child, 
Cast  out,  like  a  leprous  thing,  defiled, 

With  God  as  his  only  friend  ; 
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And  they  laid  him  there.     It  was  growing  late 
When  the  bolt  was  shot  in  the  churchyard  gate  ; 

No  one  remained  behind 
To  watch  the  sexton  finish  his  task. 
Who  was  he  ?     Vain  is  the  thing  I  ask 

Of  the  whispering  night  wind. 

The  nameless  dead  !     Does  it  matter  so  much 
That  they  should  moulder  to  dust  as  such, 

Unrecognised  by  fame  ? 
Look  round  on  the  carven,  storied  stones  ; 
What  do  they  mark,  but  some  crumbling  bones, 

Or  hold,  but  an  empty  name  ? 

The  night  has  fallen.     A  velvet  pall 
Covers  both  stones  and  inscriptions  ;  all 

Have  faded  from  my  sight. 
Not  so  the  names  on  the  shining  scroll 
Of  God's  elect ;  His  glory-roll 

Is  ever  in  the  light. 


John  Dunne,   Bishop  of  Wilcannia, 
1881-1912 

HE  heard  it  where  the  Murray  waters  glide 
Tip-toe  in  silence,  lest  the  slumbering  shade 
Of  sedge,  or  ti-tree,  or  gaunt  eucalypt, 
Should  wake  from  their  siesta  ;  silver-clear, 
He  heard  the  call,  the  trumpet-call  of  Rome. 
Just  such  a  voice  as  Abram  heard  in  Haran, 
When,  straightway  having  girt  him,  he  embraced 
Thare,  his  sire,  and  turned  his  back  for  aye 
On  Padan  Aran,  far  from  home  and  kin, 
To  bide  the  shining  promise  of  his  God. 

Behind  him  lay  the  tilth  and  yellow  sheaves, 
Behind,  the  clasping  tendrils  of  the  vine, 
Behind,  the  sad  hand-clasps  of  old-time  friends  ; 
Northward  he  bent  him  through  the  desert  dust ; 
Still  northward,  through  the  blinding  summer  heat ; 
Night  closed  around  him  on  the  endless  plain, 
The  lonely  pastor  of  a  scattered  flock. 

They  reap  in  blessings  who  have  sown  in  tears, 

The  seed  must  die  that's  buried  'neath  the  clod  ; 
Death  is  life's  cradle  ;  after  many  years 

Shall  come  the  harvest  foreordained  of  God — 
Nay,  autumn  has  already  come, 
And  friends  are  keeping  harvest-home. 
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The  Silver  City  swims  in  golden  light, 

And  cheery  voices  sound  upon  the  hill ; 
True  men  come  up  from  underground  to-night 
To  greet  a  true  man  with  a  royal  will ; 
No  treasures  from  the  tents  of  Sem 
Are  worth  the  praise  of  men  like  them. 

The  tents  of  Sem  !  the  time  is  long  since  gone, 

When  God's  Ark  found  a  shelter  under  skins  ; 
Within  a  mighty  temple  made  of  stone, 
The  smoke  of  sacrifice  goes  up  for  sins, 
And  the  Shechinah  fills  the  space, 
Which  God  has  made  His  dwelling-place. 

Not  mine  to  praise  His  shepherds  far  out  west, 

Who  tread  the  caking  camel-path  alone, 
Witfcm  nights  of  flame  afford  no  welcome  rest, 
Whose  toil  of  Sisyphus  is  never  done  ; 
The  latchet  of  their  dust-stained  shoes 
I  am  unworthy  to  unloose. 

But  far  unworthier  am  I  to  sing 

The  valiant  women  of  the  Scripture — those 
Whose  love  for  children  and  the  suffering 
Has  made  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose  ; 
Only  God's  angels  can  declare 
The  fruits  of  angel-work  and  prayer. 

God,  Shepherd  !  there  is  not  another  name 

So  sweet,  so  Christlike  ;  after  all  the  years, 
Who  should  know  best  your  merit  to  proclaim  ? 
The  children  of  your  labours  and  your  tears, 
And  so  this  blessed  day  shall  be 
For  them,  as  you,  a  Jubilee  ! 


My  First  Grey  Hair 

BEFORE  a  mirror  smooth  and  bright 
I  was  a-shaving,  when  a  sight 
Unnerved  my  hand,  and  made  me  stare  ; 
Unnerved  me  quite,  I  will  admit, 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  it — 
My  first  grey  hair. 

I  cannot  share  your  merriment, 
To  me,  it  marks  a  big  event — 
Much  bigger  than  perhaps  I  dare 
To  own  to.     My  philosophy 
Is  well-nigh  bankrupt,  when  I  see 
That  dread  grey  hair. 

And  yet,  why  should  I  feel  surprise  ? 
Such  sights  have  greeted  other  eyes, 
The  incident  is  far  from  rare. 
'Tis  all  no  use.     Never  before 
Did  such  a  spectre  haunt  my  door 
As  that  grey  hair. 

"  Grey  hairs  bring  wisdom  !  "  P'rhaps  'tis  truth, 
But  give  me  back  my  faded  youth, 
And  Folly's  cap  and  bells  to  wear  ! 
Alas  !  I'm  going  down  the  line, 
And  now  I'm  hanging  out  the  sign — 
In  my  grey  hair. 
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Of  course,  you  can't  put  back  the  clock, 
The  rolling  years  you  cannot  block, 
And  wrinkles  come  with  added  care  ; 
You  smooth  the  wrinkles  all  you  know, 
But  nothing  gives  away  the  Show 
Like  that  grey  hair. 

There's  scant  respect  on  earth  for  age, 
Striplings  have  ever  been  the  rage, 
The  young  are  welcome  everywhere  ; 
And  if  the  secret  you'd  secure 
Of  popularity,  be  sure 

'Tis  not  grey  hair. 

Why,  once  'tis  seen  you're  getting  old, 
You're  a  back  number  ;  you  are  told 
To  make  way  for  the  coming  heir  ; 
And  he  is  coming  with  a  bound, 
Waiting  to  see  you  under  ground, 
With  your  grey  hair. 

I  think  it  just  as  well  to  face 
The  fact,  and  to  vacate  the  place, 
For  which  you  see  them  waiting  there  ; 
Just  as  I  felt  the  end  was  nigh, 
A  happy  thought  came  ! — I  will  dye 
My  one  grey  hair. 


Archbishop  Carr's  Jubilee  l 

You  came  to  us  a  stranger  ;  if  we  may 
Call  him  a  stranger  who  was  sent  by  Rome 
To  Patrick's  sons,  who,  far  away  from  home, 
Built  them  a  city  near  the  gates  of  day. 
You  came  a  stranger  ;  for  we  knew  not  then 
The  cultured  mind,  the  noble,  kindly  heart. 
And  finer  gifts,  beyond  the  reach  of  art, 
That  go  to  make  a  very  King  of  Men. 

We  know  them  now  ;  all  this,  indeed,  and  more — 

That  the  afflicted  in  their  hour  of  need, 

God's  poor,  frequent  the  well-trod  paths  that  lead 

Unto  your  open,  hospitable  door  ; 

The  Ruler  firm,  but  ever  meek  and  mild, 

The  prudent  Guide,  whom  wisdom  ne'er  forsook, 

The  Master-Builder  with  the  wide  outlook, 

The  Father  with  the  spirit  of  a  child. 

And  when  Goliath,  in  his  daring  strong, 
Came  out  before  the  Philistine  array, 
And  boastfully  derided  day  by  day 
The  bravest  fighters  of  a  valiant  throng  ; 
Then  were  we  proud  of  you  we  loved  so  well, 
The  soldier  who  was  still  the  gentleman, 
Who  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  in  the  van, 
Another  David  unto  Israel. 

1  Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Archbishop's  jubilee. 
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For  five-and-twenty  weary  years  you've  trod 
The  rough  and  thorny  path  with  bleeding  feet, 
Borne  patiently  the  burden  and  the  heat, 
While  leaning  on  the  promises  of  God. 
You  know  in  whom  you  trusted  ;  He  will  still 
Your  actions  bless,  your  faithful  people  guard, 
And  be  Himself  your  bountiful  reward, 
When  drops  life's  west'ring  sun  behind  the  hill. 

Pastor,  beloved  !   be  far  from  us  the  day, 
When  tears  of  orphans  shall  bedew  the  land  ; 
If  prayer  could  stay  the  ghastly  Reaper's  hand, 
Then  were  we  sure  to  keep  you  here  alway. 


The  Violet 

(From  the  French  of  Dubos) 

CHARMING  daughter  of  the  Spring, 

Coy  lover  of  the  forest-glade, 
Thy  perfume  sweet  the  zephyrs  bring, 

While  thou  my  homage  dost  evade. 

Like  some  kind  friend,  whose  furtive  hand 
Supplies  a  needy  brother's  food, 

Thou  bringest  me  a  blessing,  and 
Disclaimest  all  my  gratitude. 

Simply,  without  a  courtier  train, 
Thou  livest,  by  the  copse  concealed, 

The  flower  our  eyes  have  sought  in  vain, 
Thy  fragrance  had  almost  revealed. 

Full  oft  some  heedless  passer-by 
Tramples  upon  thy  frail  defence, 

Just  as  some  powerful  enemy 
Smites  unprotected  innocence. 

Why  hide  thy  face  in  some  deep  dell, 
Far  from  the  gladsome,  sunlit  hours  ? 

Mayhap,  thou  fearest  to  excel 

The  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  ? 
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Fear  not ;  amid  court  ladies  fine 
Shall  win  a  place  our  shepherd-girl ; 

For  some  love  noonday's  splendid  shine, 
Others,  the  dawning  gleams  of  pearl. 

Leave  thy  retreat ;  come  and  adorn 
Our  gardens  with  thy  presence  dear  ; 

I  promise  thee  on  every  morn 

Draughts  from  the  limpid  fountain  near. 

But,  no  !  I  would  not  change  thy  ground, 
Sweet  Violet,  still  bloom  alone  ; 

Happy,  who  scatters  gifts  around, 
And,  like  to  thee,  remains  unknown  ! 


Antaeus 

His  feet  upon  his  kindred  earth  well  set, 

Antaeus  stands,  and  with  slow-breathing  ease 
Counters  the  corded  thews  of  Hercules. 

It  was  a  strife  of  giants.     Never  yet 

Had  the  great  Theban  such  a  wrestler  met ; 
Not  Geryon,  nor  the  Centaurs  to  engage, 
Nor  the  Nemean  lion  in  his  rage 

The  son  of  Jupiter  so  sore  beset. 

When  presently  he  marks  each  touch  of  earth, 
His  mother,  when  his  strength  begins  to  fail, 

Gives  to  Antaeus'  energy  new  birth  ; 

Then,  lest  his  mother's  touch  should  more  avail, 

He  lifts  him  bodily  towards  the  skies, 

Crushing  the  groaning  giant  till  he  dies. 

Such  strength  comes  ever  to  each  child  of  clay 
From  the  caress  of  Earth.     Whoso  would  climb 
The  countless  rungs  that  lead  to  the  sublime, 

His  ladder-foot,  like  Jacob's,  must  alway 

Find  rest  below.     And  whosoe'er  would  slay 
The  giant  might  of  hydra-headed  wrong, 
Must,  through  his  wrestling,  plant  his  feet  among 

The  rock-based  freedoms  of  a  former  day. 

Nature  is  constant,  Art  would  fain  be  free  ; 

Yet,  in  her  freedom,  she  must  still  be  true 
To  her  who  is  her  mother  ;  Liberty 

Is  wide  enough  in  Nature's  retinue  ; 
And  she  can  only  guard  her  priceless  worth, 
When  quickened  by  the  magic  touch  of  Earth. 
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(Front  the  German  of  Schiller) 

HOLD  !  faithless  one,  thou  wilt  not  leave  me, 

With  all  thy  rainbow-tinted  train  ; 
Of  tender  griefs  and  joys  bereave  me, 

And  ruthless  cleave  my  heart  in  twain  ? 
O  golden  time  of  youth's  bright  dreaming, 

Can  nought  avail  to  hold  thee  fast  ? 
Alas  !   thy  eddying  current,  streaming, 

Sweeps  to  the  ocean  of  the  past. 

The  sun  my  youthful  steps  that  lighted 

Has  left  but  twilight  in  the  west ; 
High  thoughts  are  dead,  that  once  excited 

A  thrilling  rapture  in  the  breast. 
'Tis  gone  for  aye  that  dear  delusion, 

The  world  my  fancy  framed  so  fair, 
Waking  to  painful  disillusion, 

I  find  but  castles  in  the  air. 

As  once  Pygmalion  the  creature 

Of  his  own  art  with  fond  desire 
Embraced,  till  every  marbled  feature 

Was  quickened  with  a  vital  fire  ; 
So  nature  to  my  heart  while  pressing, 

With  all  a  lover's  ecstasy, 
She  breathed  and  lived  at  this  caressing 

In  my  poetic  phantasy. 
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Responsive  to  my  longing,  yearning, 

The  dumb  began  to  speak  to  me, 
My  love  with  equal  love  returning, 

Heart  tuned  to  heart  in  harmony. 
Then  lived  for  me  the  tree,  the  flower, 

The  plashing  water's  silver  tone  ; 
Dead  nature  caught  a  living  power, 

That  seemed  an  echo  of  my  own. 

My  bosom  felt  a  strange  oppression  ; 

A  very  world  of  thought  had  need 
Of  striving  for  its  full  expression, 

In  burning  word  and  ringing  deed. 
To  kindling  eyes  in  glorious  vision, 

The  budding  universe  was  seen  ; 
And  yet,  as  if  in  cold  derision, 

How  paltry  has  it  proved  and  mean  ! 

Raised  on  the  strong  wing  of  his  daring, 

Dreaming  of  happiness  to  be, 
As  yet  no  weight  of  sorrow  bearing, 

The  youth  sets  out  right  cheerily. 
The  soaring  flight  of  his  ambition 

Would  reach  the  blue  vault's  palest  star, 
For  its  intent,  the  fields  elysiaii 

Were  not  too  hopeless,  nor  too  far. 

How  light  to  him  seemed  every  labour, 

Why  should  he  fear  to  toil  in  vain  ? 
Before  him,  as  he  climbed  his  Thabor, 

Danced  all  the  glad,  ethereal  train  ! 
Love,  with  the  rapture  of  her  story, 

Fortune  with  golden  livery  dight, 
Fame  with  her  starry-crown  of  glory, 

And  Truth  that  revels  in  the  light. 
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Alas  !  ere  half  my  way  completed, 

My  fickle  comrades  'gan  to  stray ; 
Faithless  from  duty's  post  retreated, 

And,  one  by  one,  they  stole  away. 
Fortune  was  fled,  well  used  to  flouting, 

Unslaked  the  burning  thirst  of  youth 
For  knowledge ;  and  dun  clouds  of  doubting 

Obscured  the  lovely  face  of  truth. 

I  saw,  ignoble  brows  entwining, 

The  starry  crown  that  glory  wove, 
And,  after  springtime's  fitful  shining, 

There  came  a  winter  to  my  love. 
And  silence  fell ;  'twas  sad  and  lonely, 

Out  on  the  rugged  mountain  way  ; 
Amid  the  dark,  a  glimmer  only 

Of  Hope  shot  forth  a  parting  ray. 

Of  all  that  in  the  morning  started, 

How  few  have  proved  their  love  steadfast  ? 
Whose  faithful  heart  will  not  be  parted, 

But  clings  and  comforts  to  the  last  ? 
Friendship,  'tis  thou,  my  wounds  that  carest, 

With  mercy's  tender  touch  hast  bound  ; 
The  burden  of  my  life  that  sharest, 

Whom  first  I  saw,  and  early  found. 

And  thy  loved  comrade,  ever  ready 

The  storms  of  passion  to  forfend  ; 
Thou,  Industry,  untired  and  steady, 

Thou  ploddest  onward  to  the  end  ; 
Who,  in  the  building  of  the  Ages, 

Dost  labour,  grain  by  grain,  with  tears, 
Yet,  dealing  with  Life's  darkest  pages, 

Dost  cancel  minutes,  days,  and  years. 


Right  to  the  End 


SHE  must  not  falter,  she  who  drew  the  sword 
Not  lightly  ;  whose  irrevocable  word 
Is  plighted  the  despoiled  to  befriend, 
The  burden  of  a  knight  now  rests  upon  her, 
And  we  must  tread  the  thorny  path  of  honour — 
Right  to  the  end. 

Right  to  the  end  !     Whoever  counts  the  cost, 
His  soul  of  honour  is  already  lost ; 
The  race  that  would  a  sacred  cause  defend 
Must  cling  to  Justice,  though  the  heavens  fall, 
'Mid  crashing  worlds,  through  the  charred  wreck  of  ail- 
Right  to  the  end. 

Ruin  and  Horror  stalk  the  Belgian  plain, 
And  Desolation  broods  o'er  famed  Louvain. 
From  Ypres'  choir  the  dun  smoke-wreaths  ascend  ; 
And,  mounting  with  them,  voices  of  the  dead 
Implore  of  us  to  follow  where  they  led — 
Right  to  the  end. 

Gallipoli,  Anzac,  and  Lonesome  Pine, 
If  still  there  be  on  earth  a  Glory-Shrine 
'Tis  there  ;   where,  far  from  home  and  wife  and  friend, 
The  southern  brave  their  dauntless  laurels  won, 
And  dauntless  faced  the  Vandal  and  the  Hun — 
Right  to  the  end. 
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We  will  not  blench  ;  'twere  better,  nobler  far 
To  perish  'mid  the  hecatombs  of  war 
Than  live  inglorious,  failing  to  defend 
The  innocent  oppressed.     Whate'er  betide, 
Out  place  is  in  the  van,  by  Honour's  side — 
Right  to  the  end. 


The   Waiting  Sex 

OH,  for  the  sword  of  a  man,  to  cleave 

A  red  lane-way  through  the  foe  ! 
Oh,  for  a  Judith's  arm  to  achieve 

Success  in  a  single  blow  ! 

For  I  think  I  have  pluck  in  my  woman's  heart, 
But  I  know  I  am  given  the  harder  part — 

To  wait  and  be  still.     Ah  me, 
The  woman's  is  ever  the  harder  part — 

'Tis  better  to  do  than  dree. 

There  is  rest  from  thought  in  the  freedom  large 

Of  the  busy  lives  of  men  ; 
There's  an  anodyne  in  the  headlong  charge, 

Where  one  is  a  match  for  ten. 
But  to  sit  in  the  gloaming,  thinking  of  Jack, 
To  wonder  shall  ever  my  boy  come  back, 

Back  from  Gallipoli — 
O  mothers,  whose  hearts  are  on  the  rack, 

'Tis  better  to  do  than  dree. 

Whenever  I  hear  the  thunder  roll, 

'Tis  the  boom  of  the  smoking  guns, 
And  the  lightning  flashing  from  pole  to  pole 

Is  the  blade  of  the  cruel  Huns  ; 
And  I  start  at  night  from  a  fitful  sleep, 
And  my  heart  to  my  very  lips  will  leap, 

For  I  think  he  is  calling  me — 
My  wounded  boy.     I  can  only  weep  ; 

Oh,  it's  better  to  do  than  dree. 
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And  yet,  and  yet,  like  that  woman  of  old, 

Who  smiled  when  her  sons  were  slain, 
Who  bade  her  youngest-born  be  bold 

Nor  quail  in  the  grip  of  pain  ; 
I  whispered,  too,  to  my  only  one, 
To  go  out  and  fight  like  his  father's  son, 

Though  he  never  came  back  to  me  ; 
I  said  it — dear  God,  'twas  a  fight  hard-won, 

For  'tis  better  to  do  than  dree. 

Oh,  for  the  sword  of  a  man,  to  cleave 

A  red  lane-way  through  the  foe  ! 
Oh,  for  a  Judith's  arm,  to  achieve 

Our  high  emprise  with  a  blow  ! 
How  little  the  man  with  the  rifle  recks 
Of  the  anguish  lone  of  the  waiting  sex, 

Of  the  long-drawn  agony, 
Of  the  doubts  and  fears  that  our  souls  perplex- 

Ah,  'tis  better  to  do  than  dree. 


Stand  up  to  It 

SINCE  labour  is  the  lot  of  man, 
Shoulder  your  burden  while  you  can, 
Each  step  will  shove  you  on  a  bit ; 
The  grave  is  a  long  resting-place  ; 
But,  while  you  have  a  task  to  face, 
Stand  up  to  it  ! 

It's  little  use  to  pine  or  mope, 
While  cherishing  the  phantom's  hope 
That  you  are  Fortune's  favourite. 
The  time  you  waste  in  setting  to 
Will  finish  many  a  work,  if  you 
Stand  up  to  it ! 

Should  sorrow  upon  sorrow  prove 
Your  own  heart  or  the  hearts  you  love, 
'Tis  sorrow  is  the  test  of  grit ; 
Nature  may  reel  beneath  the  blow, 
The  Christian  man  should,  even  so, 
Stand  up  to  it ! 

The  thorough  man  right  onward  plods, 
He  never  reckons  up  the  odds, 
Nor  ever  whimpers  when  he's  hit. 
Try  to  be  sure  you're  in  the  right, 
Then  cast  out  fear  ;  and,  through  the  fight, 
Stand  up  to  it  ! 
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Life  is  a  warfare  ;   the  keen  sword 
Still  carves  a  passage  for  the  word, 
By  that  lone  gleam  the  way  is  lit : 
Heed  not  the  crawling,  coward  throng, 
But,  where  you  see  on  earth  a  wrong, 
Stand  up  to  it ! 

Nay,  when  at  length  the  end  is  come, 
When  trumpet  voices,  calling  home, 
Shall  summon  you  the  field  to  quit ; 
As,  in  the  gathering  gloom  you  grope, 
Still,  clasping  the  strong  hand  of  Hope, 
Stand  up  to  it ! 


Thomas  Joseph  Carr1 

A  MAN  is  all  that  he  stands  for.     E'en  as  a  flag, 

Dirt-begrimed,  riddled,  and  torn,  yet  to  hearts  that  burn, 

And  streaming  eyes  that  watch  it  athwart  the  sky, 

'Tis  the  avatar  of  a  thousand  deathless  things ; 

'Tis  home  and  the  unplumbed  depths  of  a  mother's  love  ; 

'Tis  the  native  land,  eternally  consecrate 

By  blood  of  its  heroes  ;   'tis  the  heart  of  youth, 

The  stern  determination  of  the  man, 

The  fealties  of  a  lifetime.     'Tis  yet  more — 

'Tis  vocal,  like  a  resurrection  trump, 

To  summon  into  palpitating  life 

Thoughts  that  were  long  since  dead  ;  and  they  live  again, 

And  rhythmically  swing  into  a  march, 

A  regiment  fifty  deep. 

He  was  our  flag  ; 

Nay,  he  was  to  us  as  the  sacred  Labarum, 
The  symbol  of  all  that  is  knightly  in  Christian  men, 
The  breadth  of  a  vision,  wide  as  the  outer  seas  ; 
A  great  heart  loving  its  kind  with  the  love  of  Christ 
For  the  maimed  and  fallen  ;   a  woman's  gentle  touch 
For  ihe  open  wound  ;   and  yet,  when  the  bugles  blew, 
Calling  the  yeomen  of  Christ  to  defend  His  Truth, 
Then  was  that  banner  aloft,  outflung  in  the  van, 
The  herald  of  victory. 

1  Written  on  the  occasion  of  the  Archbishop's  death. 
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God  rest  his  soul ; 

That  kindly  spirit,  simple,  and  true,  and  royal, 
Spotted,  mayhap,  with  some  dust  of  our  common  clay, 
But  with  never  a  stain  ignoble  !     On  his  walls 
No  hatchment  hangs  to  tell  of  the  mighty  dead  ; 
The  tears  of  the  poor  are  the  pastor's  epitaph, 
And  the  voice  of  their  praise  as  the  sound  of  the  great 
"  Well  done  !  " 

Well  may  we  weep  ;  ours  is  a  cause  for  tears  ; 
Well  may  we  grieve  ;  it  is  no  common  grief, 
That,  stooping,  bends  over  our  own  dead  chief, 
While  Memory,  as  she  garners  'mid  the  years, 
Still  sees  his  image  everywhere,  his  voice  yet  hears. 

Well  may  we  weep  ;  our  father  and  our  friend 

Is  dead  !     Our  hearts  are  muffled  like  the  bells  ; 

For  us,  this  is  the  saddest  of  farewells  ; 

'Tis  agony  to  think  this  is  the  end 

Of  him  we  cherished.     Yet  the  faith  he  lived  by  tells 

'Tis  not  the  end,  nor  end  shall  ever  be 

For  them  that  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  ; 

For  them  that  through  the  night  clung  to  His  word, 

And  trusted  that  the  veil  of  mystery 

Should  fall,  and  they  His  blessed  face  at  last  should  see. 

This  we  believed  with  him.     Hope  is  not  vain, 
And  Death  is  robbed  of  victory  evermore  ; 
And  we,  who  watch  in  tears  that  opened  door 
Through  which  he  passed,  shall  smile  amid  our  pain 
At  this  new  joy  of  Heaven — to  see  him  once  again  ! 


Le  Coeur  a  des   Raisons 

1  Le  cceur  a  des  raisons,  que  la  raison  ne  connait." — PASCAL. 

THE  heart  has  reasons,  which  the  groping  brain 
Can  never  follow.    Love  is  the  source  of  light, 
And  who  would  hew  his  tunnel  through  the  night, 

A  torch  must  kindle  at  her  holy  fane. 

To  lovers  all  the  mysteries  are  plain, 
For  him  that  loves,  whatever  is,  is  right, 
And,  often  as  the  bolts  of  reason  smite, 

Love  reconstructs  the  faery  world  again. 

For  not  alone  in  logic  doth  man  live, 
His  sole,  his  beggarly  consistency 
Keeps  him  a  wayward  truant  to  the  end. 
But  Love  alone  can  judge,  and  yet  forgive, 
Is  blind,  and  in  the  darkest  life  can  see 
Only  the  peccadilloes  of  a  friend. 
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The  Anzacs 

THEY  marched  to  the  troopship  behind  the  band, 

With  the  crowds  around  them  cheering  ; 
Loose-limbed,  bright-eyed,  and  sun-tanned, 
Squatter  and  rouseabout  hand  in  hand, 
The  pick  of  the  men  of  a  chosen  land, 
Strangers  to  doubt  or  fearing. 

Not  on  the  Argonauts'  quest  of  gain, 

With  never  a  wish  to  palter, 
They  saw  not  danger,  nor  winced  at  pain, 
They  shed  their  blood  like  the  summer  rain, 
And  the  gifts  they  gave  they  would  lay  again 

Upon  their  country's  altar. 

There  are  quaint,  rude  crosses  at  Anzac  Cove, 

There  are  fresh-made  graves  at  Ypres  ; 
At  Loos  and  at  Pozieres  they  prove 
The  matchless  pluck  of  the  land  they  love, 
And  they  lie  where  the  roar  of  the  guns  above 
Shall  never  disturb  the  sleeper. 

And  some  have  come  back  to  the  South,  ah  me  ! 

Stricken,  and  maimed,  and  groping  ; 
Once  more  the  band  is  upon  the  quay, 
And  the  crowds  are  cheering  right  lustily, 
And  wives  and  sweethearts  are  there  to  see 

The  wreck  of  their  human  hoping. 
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Yes — wives  and  sweethearts,  but  white  with  fear, 

And  baleful  beyond  all  others 
Are  those  whose  grief  cannot  shed  a  tear, 
Whose  heart-beats  stop  as  the  cot  swings  clear, 
Who  strain  for  the  name  they  would  fain  not  hear  : 

Dear  God  !     The  Australian  mothers  ! 

0  Southland,  yours  is  a  mother's  part, 

The  stricken  are  in  your  keeping ; 
Take  them  for  ever  to  your  heart, 
Whose  glory  needs  not  the  praise  of  art, 
With  the  lads  who,  lonely  and  far  apart, 

In  foreign  graves  lie  sleeping. 


Tout  comprendre,  c'est  tout 
pardonner 

OUR  blear-eyed  Justice  holds  his  fierce  assize, 

Like  Rhadamanthus,  on  the  souls  of  men, 

Inexorable,  pitiless.     His  ken 
Is  circumscribed  by  that  which  outward  lies — 
The  encasing  fact.     The  inner  truth  defies 

Such  cold  and  hard,  such  loveless  scrutiny  ; 

Nor  will  it  yield  its  fruit  to  such  as  he, 
Nor,  at  his  bidding,  shed  its  dark  disguise. 

But  He  who  fashioned  out  of  common  clay 

(Dear  God,  how  common  !)  our  poor  human  hearts, 

He  knows,  and  knowing,  pities  us  alway, 
And  pitying  loves,  and  loving  us,  imparts 

This  truth  to  them  that  are  prepared  for  it : 

Who  knoweth  all  is  Mercy  Infinite. 
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Noch  Licht 

IT  was  the  cry  of  Goethe  ere  he  died, 

It  should  be  aye  our  prayer  while  we  live — 
More  light,  and  yet  more  light !  Who  would  not 
give 

His  earthy  treasure-trove  and  all  beside 

For  light,  to  struggle  up  the  mountain-side 
Of  knowledge,  and  from  that  high  crest  behold 
The  panorama  of  the  world  unrolled, 

And  all  the  gates  of  mystery  opened  wide  ? 

More  light  !  Nor  yet  to  blind,  but  mellow  beams, 
Whereby  the  groping  children  of  the  mist 

May  recognise  what  is  from  that  which  seems. 
Where  shall  we  find  this  bright  evangelist  ? 

We've  burrowed  for  it  down  among  the  dead, 

Nor  dreamt  that  it  was  shining  overhead. 
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DEAR  friend,  may  God  be  with  you  everywhere, 

Waking  and  sleeping ; 
And  have  you  ever  in  His  blessed  care, 

His  holy  keeping  ! 

If  He  be  with  you,  all  indeed  is  well, 
You  shall  not  fear  the  hurtling  shafts  of  hell, 
That  home  shall  never  be,  in  which  you  dwell, 

A  house  of  weeping. 

May  God  be  with  you  !  What  were  all  treasure-trove 

Of  earth  without  Him  ? 
And  what  were  all  the  friends  that  most  we  love, 

If  we  could  doubt  Him  ? 
Earth  and  its  garish  glories  pass  away, 
Time  flies — the  measure  of  man's  little  day — 
Time  flies,  but  God  alone  shall  live  for  aye, 

With  those  about  Him. 

May  God  be  with  you !  and  be  with  the  friends 

That  He  has  given  ; 
That  not  one  of  the  loved  ones  that  He  sends 

Shall  e'er  be  riven 

From  His  dear  love  ;  that,  when  we  feel  the  smart 
Of  sundering  of  human  heart  from  heart, 
We  may  confide  that  here  on  earth  we  part. 

To  meet  in  Heaven ! 
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May  God  be  with  you  !     Down  the  westering  track 

The  day  is  dying  ; 
Fading  from  gold  to  drab,  yon  filmy  rack 

Of  cloud  is  flying  : 

When  it  is  dark  and  lonely,  may  He  meet 
You  trudging  weary  with  your  sheaves  of  wheat, 
His  word  a  lamp  unto  your  stumbling  feet, 

When  homeward  hieing. 

And  may  He  never  leave  you,  till  you  see 

The  vision  splendid — 
His  blessed  Face  unveiled,  the  mystery 

All  comprehended  ! 

Then  shall  He  aye  be  with  you,  who  was  slain 
That  He  might  bring  you  home  to  Him  again, 
That  with  Him  in  His  glory  you  might  reign, 

Your  exile  ended  ! 


Follow  Thy  Star 

"  Se  tu  segui  tua  stella, 
Non  puoi  fallire  a  glorioso  porto." — DANTE. 

FOLLOW  thy  star !  with  face  and  eyes  uprist 

Unto  the  sparkling  dome, 
Where  thy  eternal  Lover  keepth  tryst ; 
And,  lumbering  on  with  thy  slow  caravan, 
Yet  see  thou  seek  in  the  empyrean 

The  lights  of  home  ! 

Follow  thy  star  !     At  thy  nativity, 

'Twas  set  to  be  thy  guide, 
Fixed  amid  whirling  instability, 
Clear-shining  'mid  a  thousand  fiftul  gleams, 
The  pharos  of  a  thousand  shadowy  dreams, 

Where  none  abide. 

Follow  thy  star  !     Thus  only  shalt  thou  learn 

The  upward  path  to  climb, 
Thus  only  shall  thy  feet  be  taught  to  spurn 
The  base  and  the  ignoble  ;  it  were  vain, 
Mounting  on  other  steps,  to  dare  attain 

The  heights  sublime. 

Follow  thy  star  !     Lift  up  thy  tear-dimmed  eyes, 

Thy  fearsome,  faltering  heart ; 
Above  the  storms  that  rake  the  nether  skies 
Is  peace.     See  how,  with  placid,  tranquil  ray, 
She  rises  on  her  heaven-appointed  way, 

Serene,  apart ! 
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Follow  thy  star  !   as  did  the  men  of  old, 

Be  thou  like  unto  them  ! 

What  they  beheld,  mayst  thou  sometime  behold  ! 
Their  star  one  day  stood  still ;  the  weary  round 
Was  o'er  ;  with  hearts  aglow  they  straightway  found 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 


The  Wowser  l 

WHO  looks  out  on  the  earth  with  flaming  eyes, 
And  judges  men  and  cities  in  his  spleen, 

Perplexed  that  no  bolt,  crashing  from  the  skies, 
Has  swept  away  the  human  spawn  unclean  ? 
The  Wowser. 

Who  daily  thanks  his  God  that  he  is  not 
A  sinner,  like  the  common  type  of  man  ; 

Who,  if  he  ever  knew,  has  clean  forgot 
He  is  a  poor,  unworthy  publican  ? 
The  Wowser. 

Who  worships  one  commandment  of  the  Law 

As  if  a  fetich,  and  ignores  the  rest ; 
Who  can  enfold  a  camel  in  his  maw, 

Yet  one  poor  little  gnat  cannot  digest  ? 
The  Wowser. 

Who  drones  a  nasal,  whining,  dreary  psalm, 
As  if  the  Lord  was  not  a  God  of  love 

And  joy,  as  if  in  Gilead  was  no  balm, 

And  Melancholy  reigned  in  heaven  above  ? 
The  Wowser. 

Who  grinds  his  teeth,  when  some  poor  child  of  clay, 

Indulges  in  the  opiate  of  a  song 
To  blunt  his  griefs  ;   who  holds  that  to  be  gay 

Is  almost  something  worse  than  to  be  wrong  ? 
The  Wowser. 

1  The  Australian  designation  for  those  whom   Burns  called 
the  unco  guid." 
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Who  ever  sees  the  seamy  side  of  things, 

And  then  suspects  a  something  worse  behind, 

Being  certain  that,  in  peasants  as  in  kings, 
Naught  that  is  good  can  come  of  humankind  ? 
The  Wowser. 


Lord,  I  have  sinned,  and  vain  is  all  defence, 
I  fear  what  must  await  me  when  I  die ; 

Judge  me  Thyself,  when  I  have  journeyed  hence, 
But  let  me  not,  dear  Lord,  be  judged  by 
The  Wowser ! 


A  Happy  New  Year  ! 

"  A  Happy  New  Year  !  "  is  my  wish  to  you, 

Though  the  wish  is  centuries  old, 
For  the  lips  that  spoke  it  to  friends  they  knew 

Have  long  since  sweetened  the  mould. 
A  Happy  New  Year  !     'Tis  a  greeting  wet 

With  the  dews  of  a  purpling  dawn, 
For  last  year's  suns  are  for  ever  set, 

And  the  earth  swings  into  the  morn. 


A  Happy  New  Year  !     It  is  ever  thus, 

Though  we  speak  of  the  good  old  days, 
And  we  see  the  time  that  is  lost  to  us 

Through  a  mellowing,  golden  haze  ; 
Yet  with  kindling  eye  and  with  hearts  aglow, 

We  wait  what  the  new  years  bring, 
And  the  old  years  leave  us  as  they  go, 

Athirst  for  some  far-off  spring. 

Is  it  true  that  we're  better  than  other  times, 

Or  wiser  than  our  forebears  ? 
Is  it  true  that  man  steadily  upward  climbs, 

With  his  fated  burden  of  cares  ? 
I  doubt  it ;   and  ever  I  doubt  it  more, 

Though  the  distant  hills  look  green, 
For  the  days  that  the  future  holds  in  store 

Shall  be  like  to  what  aye  has  been. 
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What  has  been  !     All  human  history 

Is  written  in  blood  and  tears, 
And  the  freedom  of  man  and  his  slavery 

Alternate  through  the  years  ; 
E'en  while  the  dreamers  see  descend 

Astrzea  like  a  star, 
Man's  crimes  on  the  recreant  nations  send 

Unleashed,  the  fiends  of  war. 

And  yet — for  Hope  never  dies — to-day 

I  frame  the  old  wish  for  you  ; 
If  the  old  year's  skies  were  o'ercast  and  grey, 

May  the  sun  shine  bright  in  the  new  ! 
I  wish  you  God's  blessings  abundantly, 

His  love  and  His  holy  fear, 
For  thence  must  come,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

A  happy  and  bright  New  Year. 


The  Little  Convent  School 

Illacrimabiles, 
.  .  .  carent  quia  vale  sacro. 

IT  nestles  in  the  clearing, 
Out  where  the  dust-storms  rule 

In  the  glory  of  slab  and  shingle, 
The  little  convent  school. 

The  drowsy  ponies  haltered 

Close  on  the  fencing  rail, 
Blink  as  they  hear  the  rumbling 

Of  the  old  coach  with  the  mail. 

Around,  the  blue-gums  listless 
Stand  in  the  shimmering  haze, 

For  the  breath  of  the  air  is  stifling, 
And  the  sky  is  all  ablaze. 

Within,  the  little  toddlers, 
With  weary,  half-shut  eyes, 

Have  left  the  unequal  contest — 
The  battle  with  the  flies. 

The  bare  school-room  is  spotless, 

The  maps  upon  the  wall, 
The  board,  the  forms,  the  children, 

The  Sister — that  is  all. 

The  patient,  pale-faced  Sister 

Stands  at  her  task  all  day, 
Like  the  angel  of  God  that  guards  her, 

Who  loves,  and  is  bright  alway. 
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For  the  love  at  the  altar  kindled 

Can  never  grow  pale  or  dim  ; 
She  knows  that  He  suffered  the  children 

To  come  in  troops  to  Him. 

And  so  she  loves  and  is  patient ; 

Her  trembling  fingers  trace 
On  the  waxen  hearts  of  her  dear  ones 

The  light  of  the  Child-Christ's  face. 

Unknown,  unthanked,  unnoticed, 

She  labours  from  youth  to  age, 
But  the  Angel  that  keeps  the  reckoning 

Has  filled  her  many  a  page. 

He  who  shall  tell  the  blessings 
That  come  from  the  Sister's  hand, 

'Tis  he  shall  write  the  story 

Of  the  Church  in  the  great  Southland. 

For  others  have  reaped  the  harvest, 

Where  she  in  tears  has  sown, 
And  others  have  claimed  the  glory, 

Although  it  is  half  her  own. 

And  so  I  have  woven  a  wreathlet, 

Against  the  days  of  Yule — 
A  tiny  Christmas  present 

To  the  little  Convent  School. 


God  Bless  You  ! 

GOD  bless  you  !     If  I  knew  some  better  thing 
To  wish  you,  it  were  yours  a  hundred-fold  ; 
But,  if  He  come  and  bless  you,  He  will  bring 
Gifts  that  shall  beggar  all  our  reckoning, 
New  things  and  old. 

God  bless  you  through  the  anxious  days  to  come  ! 

He  stands  beyond  the  darkness  and  the  mist, 
Yet  sees  the  tiny  earth-ship  beating  home, 
Lifting  her  precious  freight  through  cloudy  foam, 

On  to  the  tryst. 

God  bless  you  !     But  mayhap  it  is  with  pain 
That  He  will  bless,  with  pain  and  bitter  loss  ? 

Then  are  you  doubly  blest.     Such  loss  is  gain  ; 

All  other  gifts  of  God  to  you  were  vain, 
Without  the  Cross. 

God  bless  you  !     May  He  keep  you  to  the  end 
Faithful  and  true  ;  for  all  the  rest  is  naught. 
Have  courage  :  He  will  still  your  soul  defend, 
He  that  first  came  to  you  to  be  your  Friend, 
And  came  unsought. 

God  bless  you  !     With  what  old-time  memories 

Each  little  word  is  fragrant !     They  were  said, 
Long  ere  we  knew  of  Life's  dark  mysteries, 
By  them  that  fain  would  rescue  us  from  these — 
Our  own  loved  dead. 
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The  Man  that  is  Down  and  Out 

THERE  are  toasts  galore  for  the  man  whose  store 

Of  the  goods  of  the  earth  is  large, 
And  crowds  will  spring  to  their  feet  and  sing, 

While  a  glass  to  his  health  they  charge. 
Let  the  mongrels  quaff  to  the  golden  calf, 

But,  away  from  the  surging  rout, 
We'll  pledge  the  clan  of  the  "  also  ran," 

And  the  man  that  is  down  and  out. 

Then  up  with  me,  and  give  three  times  three, 

Though  it's  not  in  "  dry  Monopole," 
Nor  in  "  Veuve  Clicqout,"  nor  "  Chateau  Margaux," 

That  we  lift  the  cheering  bowl ; 
The  threepenny  brew  is  enough  for  you 

And  for  me  to  break  the  drought, 
For  I  don't  deny  that  he's  often  dry — 

The  man  that  is  down  and  out. 

All  the  pubs  in  town  know  the  cove  who's  down, 

His  name  is  mud  in  the  bar  ; 
Though  a  week  ago  he  had  stuff  to  blow 

On  a  glass  and  a  good  cigar 
For  a  dozen  mates.     Now  the  base  ingrates 

Have  fled,  and  there's  none  to  shout ; 
The  earth,  I  wot,  is  a  lonely  spot 

For  the  man  that  is  down  and  out. 
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Yet  'tis  only  the  man  who  is  under  a  ban 

That  can  ever  count  up  his  friends, 
For  'tis  only  then  he  can  test  the  men 

That  are  out  for  the  dividends  ; 
And  to  be  hard  up,  without  bite  or  sup, 

Though  something  to  worry  about, 
Will  winnow  the  few  who  are  staunch  and  true 

To  the  man  that  is  down  and  out. 

If  'twere  twice  as  bad,  and  ten  times  as  sad, 

The  world  we  are  born  into, 
'Tis  a  sorry  excuse  for  a  coward's  use, 

To  do  as  the  crawlers  do. 
But  you  will  agree,  old  pal,  with  me 

The  off-side  game  to  scout, 
And  will  share  the  brass  to  the  parting  glass 

With  the  friend  that  is  down  and  out. 


Intuition 

SLOWLY,  laboriously,  with  little  rest, 
We  gather  facts,  and  try  to  marshal  them. 
But  precious  stones  are  not  a  diadem  ; 

The  binding  fillet  still  eludes  our  quest. 

Baulked  for  the  nonce,  we  hunt  with  greater  zest, 
Hot  on  the  trail  of  law  ;  but  soon,  at  fault, 
We  boggle  breathlessly,  then  cry  a  halt, 

Perplexed  to  know  which  way  to  try  were  best. 

When  suddenly,  as  if  excorporate, 

The  spirit  flings  the  fleshly  yoke  aside, 

And  flies  and  soars,  scorning  her  torpid  mate. 
She  sweeps  the  world  of  being  far  and  wide, 

And,  when  at  length  she  comes  to  earth  again, 

She  brings  the  facts  as  Science  to  our  ken. 

What  was  it  happened  ?     Is  there  an  outer  Me, 
Where  our  narcotic  air  is  less  dense  ? 
Is  there  upon  the  outer  fringe  of  sense 

A  realm,  where  mortals  reason  not,  but  see  ? 

This  were  indeed  the  poet's  ecstasy, 

To  stand  outside  of  this  poor  hut  of  clay, 
To  leave  the  twilight  for  the  light  of  day, 

To  leave  this  cloudy  dreamland,  and  to  be. 

I  know  not ;  but  this  much  at  least  I  know  : 
Our  vaunted  reason's  but  a  sorry  crutch 
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To  hobble  with.     All  knowledge  is  but  slow, 
But  he  has  genius  who  trusts  not  o'ermuch 
To  tardy  processes  which  clog  the  soul, 
And,  scrutinising  trifles,  miss  the  whole. 


Yet  genius  but  supplies  the  synthesis 

Of  all  that  we  have  known,  absorbed,  or  been  ; 
Truths  deeply  felt,  or  only  dimly  seen. 

The  assemblage  of  a  life's  experiences, 

Glimpsed  in  one  lightning-flash  of  thought,  and  this 
So  searching,  as  unfailingly  to  trace 
Inter-relations  everywhere — the  base 

Of  every  Science  or  its  genesis. 

Which  brings  us  back  once  more  to  mother  earth, 
For  thought's  proud  figure  stands  on  feet  of  clay  ; 

And,  though  the  spirit  is  of  heavenly  birth, 
Yet,  while  it  wears  the  mantle  of  decay, 

Within  the  senses'  ambit  it  is  bound, 

Nor  can  it  soar,  but  crawls  along  the  ground. 


Hope 


(From  the  German  of  Schiller) 

MEN  talk  and  dream  with  a  glowing  soul 

Of  the  halcyon  days  to  be  ; 
And  they  yearn  and  strive  for  some  glistening  goal, 

Away  on  a  far-off  sea. 

The  young  step  in  when  *iie  old  have  gone, 
But  man  keeps  eternally  hoping  on. 

'Twas  hope  that  shone  as  his  natal  star, 

And  lighted  his  path  as  a  boy, 
'Twas  hope  was  the  young  man's  avatar, 

And  the  old  man's  promise  of  joy  ; 
For  when  life's  wearisome  tramp  was  o'er, 
Hope  pointed  beyond  to  a  sunlit  shore. 

No  day-dream  of  folly  this — we  hear 
The  thrum  of  our  own  heart-strings  ; 

The  message  is  plain  to  the  listening  ear  : 
God  made  us  for  higher  things  ; 

And  mankind  cannot — will  not  believe 

That  inner  voice  was  meant  to  deceive. 
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HE  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps,  that,  through  the  ni^ht, 

Holds  watch  in  Israel : 
His  arm  unshortened,  His  silent,  restful  might 

Still  scabbarded.     For  well 
They  do  the  work  they  wo^  not  of,  who  cleave 
From  head  to  chine  the  recreant  host,  nor  leave 
One  trespass  unavenged.     Whose  work  be  this  ? 
This  the  Greek  knew,  and  whispered  :  Nemesis. 

As  surely  as  the  shadow  dogs  the  thing, 

And  night  follows  the  day, 
So  sure,  apportioned,  penal  suffering 

Creeps  upon  sin  alway  ; 
And  man  is  executioner  to  man, 
The  creature,  in  the  great  Creator's  plan, 
Is  aye  the  scourge  of  God,  a  scourge  of  fire, 
Wielded  by  arms  that  never  slack  nor  tire. 

The  Workers  of  the  World  !     Flesh  of  our  flesh, 

Bone  of  our  very  bone, 
Must  they  become  God's  harvesters,  to  thresh 

What  His  right  hand  hath  sown  ? 
Inured  to  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat, 
Shall  their  flails  strip  the  garneied  sheaves  of  wheat  '. 
Must  it  be  ever  by  the  lash  of  pain 
The  chaff  and  straw  are  separate  from  the  grain  ? 
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Why  should  you  whine  ?     You  made  them  what  they 
are ; 

The  sluices  of  the  night 
Their  levering  knowledge  helped  them  to  unbar  ; 

You  taught  them  to  unite  ; 
They  heard  you  hymn  the  praise  of  Liberty, 
And  straightway  caught  the  passion  to  be  free  ; 
The  slave,  who  long  had  lived  under  a  ban, 
One  day  awoke,  and  faced  the  world — a  man. 

So  far,  'twas  well.     But  you  put  out  the  light 

That  hung  from  heaven's  dome, 
Cheering  the  struggling  toilers  of  the  night 

With  hopes  of  rest  and  home. 

You  told  them  'twas  all  priestcraft,  bade  them  quaff 
The  cup  of  joyaunce  ;  then,  with  scornful  laugh, 
You  dared  the  new  evangel  to  apply. 
Eat  ye  to-day  ;  to-morrow  ye  must  die. 

They  bettered  the  instruction,  for  they  saw 

The  earth  was  full  of  beasts, 
Wild  beasts  of  prey,  'mong  whom  the  strongest  paw 

Bespoke  the  fattest  feasts. 
Amid  the  indecent  scramble  at  the  trough 
The  stout  hog  beat  his  weaker  fellow  ofT, 
Lapped  long  and  snored.     Christians,  know  ye  not  this  ? 
This  the  Greek  knew,  and  whispered  :  Nemesis. 

What  you  have  sown  you  reap.     Why  should  you  whine, 

Or  play  the  hypocrite  ? 
If  men  are  cattle,  then  the  ways  of  kine 

For  grazing  beasts  are  fit. 
Death  is  the  end  of  all ;  then  why  compel 
The  hind  to  feel  on  earth  the  pangs  of  hell  ? 
Only  the  brigand  of  the  hills  is  wise  ; 
He  maketh  here  and  now  his  paradise  ! 
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And  he  is  wise — if  you  have  taught  aright. 

More  logical  than  you, 
To  him,  the  fierce  philosophy  of  Might 

Alone  on  earth  is  true. 

The  gods  are  dead.     Now  demons  take  their  plac< 
Your  children,  for  'tis  written  in  their  face 
On  every  lineament.     Whose  work  be  this  ? 
The  Greek  knew  well,  and  whispered  :  Nemesis. 


God  Rest  his  Soul  ! ' 

GOD  rest  his  soul  !     He  was  indeed  a  man, 

Fearless,  true-hearted  ;  without  a  tinge  of  guile  ; 
Who  could  not  stoop  to  what  was  mean  or  vile, 

But  held  him  like  a  knight  throughout  life's  span  : 
God  rest  his  soul ! 

He  was  a  man,  which  means  that  he  was  frail, 
For  he  was  fashioned  out  of  common  dust, 
And  bore  thf  common  burden.     'Twere  unjust 

To  weigh  a  weakling  in  another  scale. 
God  rest  his  soul ! 

For  which  of  us  ambitions  at  the  end 
A  hollow  reputation  'mong  the  dead, 
Nor  rather  wished  some  other  sinner  said, 

With  all  the  loving  fervour  of  a  friend  : 
God  rest  his  soul ! 

Lord,  give  him  rest  !     Mayhap  he  gravely  erred  ; 
Let  other  tongues  accuse — I  never  knew  it, 
Nor  do  I  judge  him  now.     How  could  Love  do  it  ? 

So  let  Thy  Love  in  his  dear  cause  be  heard, 
And  give  him  rest ! 

And  peace  !     0  Saviour,  when  this  mortal  breath 
Has  ceased,  and  I  have  left  my  house  of  clay, 
May  that  same  Love  and  Mercy  be  my  stay, 

And  shield  me  from  the  dreadful  second  death  ! 
Grant  me  Thy  rest ! 

1  Written  on  the  death  of  a  friend. 
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God  Save  the  People ! 

GOD  save  the  people,  ground  and  oppressed  to  death. 

Victims  of  every  sounding  shibboleth, 

Dupes  of  each  frothing  tribune  !     History 

Tells  only  of  their  struggles  to  be  free ; 

For  now  a  clown  goads  the  dumb,  driven  thing, 

And  now  the  scourge  is  wielded  by  a  king. 

God  save  the  people  !     He  has  power  to  save, 
Nay,  He  can  resurrect  them  from  the  grave, 
And  make  the  dry  bones  live.     His  trumpet  blast 
Has  swept  across  the  desert  dust.     At  last 
An  ordered  host  stands  marshalled  on  the  plain. 
With  flag  afloat,  you  shall  not  furl  again. 

God  save  the  people  !     'Twas  the  people  bled  ; 
Theirs  is  the  chorus  of  the  mighty  dead, 
Theirs  were  the  victims  of  the  sacrifice. 
Think  you  that  they,  who  paid  the  heavy  price, 
Will  stand,  unmindful  of  their  blood  and  toil, 
To  watch  you  as  you  gather  in  the  spoil  ? 

God  save  the  people ! — not  beyond  the  foam  ; 
Let  charity,  for  once,  begin  at  home  ! 
You,  who  have  had  the  hardihood  to  cheer 
Each  foreign  revolution's  wild  career 
With  all  the  unction  of  the  Pharisee, 
Sustain  at  home  the  old-time  tyranny. 
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God  save  the  people  !     While  the  statesmen  carve 
The  teeming  earth  in  slices,  millions  starve. 
The  devil's  political  economist 
To  them  that  spurn  the  charity  of  Christ ; 
Who  called  the  rich  man  blessed,  and  abjure 
The  Gospel's  crown  of  blessings  to  the  poor. 

God  save  the  people  !     Here,  on  the  furthest  verge 
Of  man's  inheritance,  the  workers  surge 
And  clamour,  for  they  will  not  be  denied  ; 
The  rising  river  fast  becomes  a  tide, 
The  useless  lumber  of  the  past  to  sweep, 
Mayhap  with  wreckage  also,  to  the  deep. 

God  save  the  people  !     'Tis  a  slogan  cry. 
Ten  thousand  urgent  voices  question  why 
The  awful  scourge  of  universal  war 
Should  only  deal  with  tyrannies  afar. 
What,  if  the  rulers  of  the  earth  be  dumb  ? 
The  greatest  war  of  history  is  to  come. 
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The  Under-Dog1 

I'VE  got  a  harmless  little  fad — 

At  least,  a  fad  it  seems  to  be, 
For  only  poets  or  the  sad 

Are  willing  to  agree  with  me. 
'Twill  do  me  good  to  speak  it  out — 

I've  no  desire  to  go  incog — 
Through  every  round  and  tilt  and  bout, 

I'm  always  for  the  under-dog. 

When  Turkey  hammers  little  Greece, 

And  Russia  gobbles  up  the  Finns, 
When  Yankee  cousins  further  east 

Clean  sweep  the  Spaniard  from  his  pins  ; 
Whene'er  a  gamy  chap  I  spy, 

Hard  struggling  'neath  some  big  Magog, 
"  Go  it,  little  'un,"  I  cry, 

And  barrack  for  the  under-dog. 

And  let  me  say,  my  dear  John  Bull, 

I  cannot  understand  at  all 
How  you,  because  you'd  got  a  pull, 

Should  start  brow-beating  Uncle  Paul. 
I've  heard  you  telling  many  a  one — 

No  need  your  memory  to  jog — 
That  you  would  charge  your  biggest  gun 

To  battle  for  an  under-dog. 

1  Written  at  the  commencement  of  the  Boer  War. 
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I  used  to  think  that  every  State, 

Upon  its  legislative  floor, 
Its  own  affairs  might  regulate, 

And  to  all  meddlers  show  the  door. 
For  this  I  take  the  Dutchman's  part, 

Although  I'm  somewhat  in  a  fog, 
For  half  my  head  and  all  my  heart 

Are  fighting  for  that  under-dog. 

Now  if  you  must  get  up  a  fight, 

I'll  venture  to  suggest  a  means — 
The  Jew-pursuing  Frenchman's  right1 

Across  the  creek  ;  you  give  him  beans, 
You  regulate  his  home  affairs, 

And  take  it  out  of  Johnny  Frog ; 
He's  not  a  man,  who  only  dares 

To  deal  it  to  the  under-dog. 

You  used  to  claim,  my  dear  J.  B., 

That  you  did  business  on  the  square  ; 
And  then  you  spoke  of  liberty, 

As  if  it  were  your  native  air. 
And  so,  you'll  pardon  me,  because 

'Twould  turn  a  toper  from  his  grog, 
To  see  your  mighty,  heavy  paws 

Run  riot  on  that  under-dog. 

Ah  me  !  high  principles  don't  suit, 

For  might  has  all  the  force  of  law  ; 
And  right,  with  man,  as  with  the  brute, 

Is  keenest  fang  and  strongest  claw. 
I  fear  that  since  old  Skipper  Time 

First  made  an  entry  in  his  log, 
The  one  unpardonable  crime 

Has  been  that  of  the  under-dog. 

1  A  reference  to  the  Dreyfus  case. 
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And  now  that  you  have  heard  my  fad., 

You  see  it  in  its  proper  light ; 
Maybe  the  argument  is  bad, 

I  feel  the  sentiment  is  right. 
At  any  rate,  I'll  see  it  out, 

Though  it  should  land  me  in  a  bog, 
And  still,  through  every  round  and  bout, 

Will  barrack  for  the  under-dog. 


Australia1 

AUSTRALIA  !  we  have  heard  thy  voice 

Above  each  wretched  brawl ; 
The  solemn  fiat  of  thy  choice 

Has  stirred  the  hearts  of  all ; 
And,  like  the  prophet's  thrilling  tones, 
Has  swept  the  valley  of  dry  bones — 

A  resurrection  call. 

Too  long  we'd  walked  the  road  of  life, 

Like  strangers,  far  apart, 
For  selfish  and  ignoble  strife 

Had  sundered  heart  from  heart ; 
Now  love  is  victor  over  feud, 
For  blood  is  more  than  longitude, 

And  nature  more  than  art. 

The  barriers  are  down — no  man, 

Through  pettiness  or  pride, 
Shall  ever  sever  in  his  plan 

Whom  God  did  not  divide  ; 
The  Southern  Ocean  circles  all 
We  want  fenced  in,  our  boundary  wall, 

The  billows  of  its  tide. 

The  Motherland  our  aid  enlists, 

To  guard  her  deep  array  ; 
Her  camp  is  'mid  the  northern  mists, 

Her  van  in  far  Cathay  ; 

1  Written  on  the  accomplishment  of  Australian  Federation. 
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Our  place  beseems  the  brave  and  young, 
The  empire's  outpost  furthest  flung, 
The  very  gates  of  day. 


O  young  and  brave  !     O  morning  land  ! 

Look  eastward  o'er  the  sea  ! 
The  sunsets  of  the  west  are  grand, 

But  rosy  dawn's  for  thee — 
The  rosiest  dawn  that  poet  sings, 
Fraught  with  divine  awakenings, 

The  day  that  is  to  be. 

We  may  not  see  thy  day  ;  our  lives 

Are  written  upon  sand  ; 
The  flowing  tide  the  ocean  drives 

Is  climbing  up  the  strand  ; 
We  may  not  see  thy  noontide,  still 
We  stand  entranced  on  Phasga's  hill, 

To  view  the  promised  land — 

The  country  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

The  land  of  bright  sunshine, 
The  land  where  grow  with  rich  increase 

The  olive  and  the  vine  ; 
The  land  with  milk  and  honey  blest 
May  God  for  ever  send  thee  best 

Of  corn,  and  oil,  and  wine  ! 

And  send  thee  more — great-hearted  men, 

Ready  to  do  or  dare  ; 
To  draw  the  sword,  to  wield  the  pen, 

To  guide  the  rude  plough-share  ; 
And  valiant  women  of  the  kind, 
By  Solomon  the  wise  defined, 

A  knightly  race  to  bear. 
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Tis  dead — the  spirit  that  would  fain 
To  dark  mistrust  appeal ; 

The  land  is  girdled  by  a  chain, 
Of  stronger  links  than  steel. 

Welcome,  the  end  of  petty  strife  ! 

Welcome,  the  grander,  fuller  life  ! 
Welcome,  the  Commonweal ! 


In  Quest  of  Peace 

WHEREFORE,  thy  wild  unrest,  O  mighty  sea, 
As  of  some  giant  on  a  bed  of  pain, 
Who  moans  and  writhes,  and  writhes  and  moans 

again, 

And  flings  great  arms  about  convulsively  ? 
Wherefore  thy  wild  unrest  ? 

What  aileth  thee,  O  wailing  winter  wind, 

Thy  voice  has  aye  been  sobbing  through  the  years, 
The  soft  green  turf  is  drenched  with  the  tears. 

Hast  found  the  weary  world  of  men  unkind  ? 
0  say  what  aileth  thee  ? 

But  what  can  trouble  thee,  0  mother  earth  ? 
Thy  bosom  heaves,  that  I  had  thought  of  stone, 
The  startled  woods  have  echoed  with  thy  groan, 

As  if  in  travail  with  some  awful  birth. 

Dear  mother,  whence  thy  pain  ? 

A  boy,  I  raised  my  eyes  unto  the  dome 

Of  God's  blue  heaven,  where  every  star  looked  rest ; 

To-night,  a  man,  I  see  with  soul  distressed, 
Globes  red  with  rage,  and  hissing  through  the  gloom — 
Not  even  in  heaven  is  peace. 

I  quit  the  universe  of  jarring  strife, 
And  build  me  up  a  solitude  within, 
With  doors  thrice-barred  against  the  outer  din, 
And  take  me  contemplation  unto  wife, 
Thus,  thus  at  length  to  rest, 
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But  all  the  howling  fury  of  the  sea, 
And  all  the  headlong  charging  of  the  gale, 
And  warring  orbs  upon  the  outer  trail, 

Were  peace  itself  and  rest  compared  with  me, 
The  spirit  of  unrest. 

My  soul  would  scan  the  world's  unfolding  page, 
And  steal  their  secret  from  the  lonely  stars  ; 
My  prisoned  heart  is  beating  at  its  bars, 

Like  some  wild  bird  that  flutters  in  a  cage, 
And  will  not  let  me  rest. 

Lord,  pity  me,  benighted  o'er  the  waste 

Of  rushing  waters,  swishing  through  the  dark, 
For  I  am  like  the  dove  from  out  the  Ark, 

And,  finding  nowhere  rest,  I  seek  in  haste 
The  haven  of  Thy  peace. 

For  Thou,  0  Lord,  hast  made  us  for  Thyself 
(So  sang  a  bird,  long  stranger  to  a  nest), 
And  all  our  hearts  must  ever  know  unrest, 

However  filled  with  pow'r,  or  fame,  or  pelf, 
Until  they  rest  in  Thee. 

Thus  have  I  found  what  I  had  sought  in  vain, 
Whene'er  I  sought  it  far  away  from  Thee  ; 
And  Thou  didst  render  all  things  sour  to  me, 

That  I  might  thus  come  back  to  Thee  again, 
And  coming  be  at  rest. 

Peace,  perfect  peace — an  ocean  deep  and  large, 

A  silence  broken  by  no  plash  of  oar, 
No  wavelet  curls  upon  the  pebbled  marge, 

And  sleeps  the  froward  wind  for  evermore. 

Rest,  downy  rest,  for  brows  that  throbbed  with  pain, 

And  limbs  aweary  of  the  endless  hill ; 
And  sleep  has  come  unto  the  plotting  brain, 

And  all  the  tumult  of  the  heart  is  still. 
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Hail !  lovely  peace,  descending  from  above, 
Cool  and  refreshing  as  the  gentle  rain, 

Daughter  of  young-eyed  Hope  and  radiant  Love, 
Come  to  my  heart  with  all  thy  heavenly  train  ; 

And  stay  with  me,  till  my  life's  west'ring  sun 
Has  set,  and  strife  and  anger  cease  ; 

And  lead  me,  when  my  toilsome  day  is  done, 
To  Him,  whose  sweetest  name  is  Prince  of  Peace. 


Dead  ! l 

(Elegy  on  Cardinal  Moran) 

NAY,  nay — it  cannot  be  ;  he  is  not  dead, 

He  whose  enkindling  breath  swept  o'er  the  plain 

Where  lay  the  mouldering  bones  of  Israel ; 

And  lo  !  joint  came  to  joint,  and  nerve  to  nerve, 

And  sinew  came  to  sinew,  and  the  flesh 

Fast  covered  all ;  and  from  the  desert  dust 

Arose  a  people. 

Nay — it  cannot  be  ! 

He  was  our  noble  chief,  dauntless  and  true ; 
How  like  a  king  he  bore  him  !     At  his  glance, 
Flashing  to  see  his  people  wronged,  there  slunk, 
As  from  IthuriePs  spear,  the  brood  of  night 
Shame-faced  away.     Straight  as  a  marble  shaft 
He  stood,  strong  as  a  brazen  warden  tower, 
E'en  as  Achilles,  when,  with  Vulcan  shield, 
He  challenged  Hector  'mid  the  Trojan  host. 
He  was  our  shield.     Against  him,  as  of  old, 
Against  the  royal  Achab,  every  shaft 
Twanged  from  the  Syrian  bows,  and  every  man 
Knew  he  was  safe,  as  long  as  that  right  hand 
Upheld  its  shining  buckler.     Ichabod  ! 
The  glory  is  departed  !     Ichabod  ! 

1  Written  on  the  sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Moran  on  i6th 
August  1911. 
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He  is  not  dead — death  was  not  made  for  him. 
A  thousand  spires  have  sworn  with  arm  uplift  : 
We  are  his  sons  ;  while  we  have  might  to  stand, 
And  raise  a  thousand  voices  to  the  sky, 
We'll  trumpet  forth  his  fame  to  all  the  earth, 
Till  every  breeze  is  freighted  with  his  glory. 


He  shall  not  die — nor  ever  yet  has  died, 

A  valiant  chieftain  of  the  land  he  loved, 

The  sorrow-laden,  faithful,  Irish  land. 

O  motherland  of  heroes  !  in  thy  fane, 

Where  burns  the  never-quenched  altar-fire 

Before  the  shrine  of  honour — even  there, 

Receive  him  as  high-priest  within  the  veil, 

The  glories  of  thy  dead  to  consecrate  ; 

Their  faith  that  ever  saw  the  Invisible  ; 

Their  hope  that  sprang  immortal  from  the  dust ; 

Their  love  of  Truth,  stronger  than  death  or  hell. 

Arthur  *  shall  come  again  ;  the  night  is  past ; 

Prophets  and  kings  have  longed  and  toiled  to  see 

The  things  we  see,  but  never  lived  to  see  them. 

He  sank  on  Phasga,  but  his  dying  eyes 

Were  kindled  by  the  radiance  of  the  dawn. 

Arthur  shall  come  again  ;  and  when  the  crown 

Of  nationhood  is  placed  upon  thy  brows, 

So  long  encircled  by  a  crown  of  thorns, 

He  shall  be  there,  heroic  Irish  land, 

He  shall  be  there  to  witness  thy  reward. 

He  loved  thee  in  thy  dark  and  evil  days  ; 

He  hoped  for  thee,  when  hoping  seemed  forlorn  ; 

He  smote  thy  base  traducers  everywhere  ; 

He  planted  thy  green  standard  in  the  South, 

And  flew  it  from  the  limits  of  the  world. 

1  Of  course,  is  meant  the  hero  of  the  Celtic  legend. 
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Nor  wilt  thou  let  him  die,  fair  Austral  land. 
Thee,  too,  he  loved,  who  didst  in  love  receive 
His  children,  as  they  fled  before  the  wrath 
And  sword  of  Jezabel — thee,  too,  he  loved — 
Nay,  loved  thy  glory  better  than  his  own. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  him  die  ;  thyself  art  young, 
And  youth  can  gauge  the  worth  of  a  true  man  ; 
Men  like  thy  pioneers,  who  laughed  at  death, 
Whether  it  came  in  drought,  or  flood,  or  fire  ; 
Giants  with  hearts  of  flame  and  arms  of  steel, 
Who  stood,  like  Saul,  above  the  multitude 
And  scanned  the  broad  horizon  that  is  theirs, 
Who  tower  supreme.     Such  was  the  Cardinal. 
The  great  north  cliff,  on  Manly's  shore  that  stands, 
One  foot  upon  the  land,  and  one  on  sea, 
Lifting  a  front  serene  o'er  wave  and  storm, 
And  mocking  the  South-Easter,  as  he  springs 
In  headlong  charge  upon  his  ringing  shield. 
Such  was  the  Cardinal ;  his  enemies 
Lay  spent  in  yeasty  foam  about  his  feet. 
Australia  !  he  was  worthy  to  be  thine  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  let  him  die  ! 


L'ENVOI 

God  rest  thy  soul,  who  chose  thee  as  His  priest, 
And  set  thee  ruler  over  all  His  people — 

His  will  is  best. 

For  thee,  the  tumult  of  the  earth  has  ceased, 
Under  the  shadow  of  St  Mary's  steeple 
Is  peace  and  rest. 

Without,  the  busy  city's  ceaseless  hum, 
Fast  by  the  grand  cathedral's  open  door, 

Shall  ever  sweep  ; 

Within,  all  voices  of  the  earth  are  dumb, 
And  only  echoes  from  the  eternal  shore 
Sound  o'er  thy  sleep. 
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Man's  art  v  beggared  on  a  monument 

To  wreckers  of  the  nations  or  of  thrones — 

Such  art  is  vain  ; 
The  voice  of  glory  here  is  eloquent, 

The  noblest  hatchment  over  mortal's  bones 
Is  this,  thy  fane. 

Nor  yet  the  noblest ;  there  is  something  still 
Sublimer — that  which  money  cannot  buy, 

Nor  art  design ; 

The  strong,  deep  love  that  can  a  people  thrill, 
Tenderest  memories  that  cannot  die — 
And  such  are  thine. 

God  give  thee  rest,  who  never  restedst  here, 
Whom  the  last  bugle-call  found  at  thy  post, 

With  shining  shield  ; 

Whose  heart,  undaunted,  never  knew  a  fear, 
Whether  it  braved  a  captain  or  a  host, 
On  any  field. 

Here,  in  God's  house,  we  leave  only  thy  clay. 
Thy  spirit,  which  has  conquered  space  and  time, 

Is  with  us  still. 

And,  as  with  sorrowing  steps  we  come  away, 
To  shoulder  life's  sad  burden  through  the  day, 
'Twill  cheer  us  upward,  as  in  pain  we  climb 
The  endless  hill. 


An  Australian  National  Hymn 

GOD  bless  our  lovely  morning  land  ! 
God  keep  her  with  enfolding  hand 

Close  to  His  side  ! 

While  booms  the  distant  battle's  roar, 
From  out  some  rude,  barbaric  shore, 
In  blessed  peace  for  evermore. 

There  to  abide ! 

God  guard  Australia  !     In  vain 
She's  circled  by  th'  inviolate  main, 

Unless  His  word, 
The  warrant  of  His  Providence, 
Speak  louder  than  the  things  of  sense, 
Proving  a  mightier  defence 
Than  lance  or  sword. 

Land  of  the  dawning  !     Lo  !  at  last, 
The  shadows  of  the  night  are  past ; 

Across  the  sea 

Is  spreading  far  the  purple  light, 
The  lonely  mountain  peaks  are  bright, 
And  visions  crowd  upon  the  sight 

Of  days  to  be. 

The  future  is  thine  own,  loved  land, 
The  warm  of  heart,  the  stout  of  hand, 

The  noble  mind, 
Shall  build  a  Nation  truly  great, 
With  Christ  for  King  ;  where  love,  not  hate, 
Shall  be  the  charter  of  the  State 

To  all  mankind. 
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Love  lives  in  promise  otherwhere, 
But  we  are  brothers — in  the  care 

Of  one  birthright ; 
One  God  above,  one  home  below, 
One  front  against  our  country's  foe, 
And — if  needs  be — one  ringing  blow, 

The  wrong  to  smite. 

Australia  !  on  the  wide  sea-way, 
Where  swing  the  shining  gates  of  day, 

'Twixt  new  and  old, 
God  raised  a  throne  and  spread  a  feast, 
Gave  thee  the  lordship  of  the  East, 
Made  thee  His  prophet,  and  His  priest, 

To  years  untold. 

Pure  be  thy  hands  and  cleansed  oft, 
That  fain  would  clasp,  or  hold  aloft 

The  labarum  ; 

And  touched  those  lips  with  altar-fire, 
That  seek  the  nations  to  inspire 
With  faith  and  love,  and  high  desire 

For  things  to  come. 

God  bless  thee,  lovely  morning-land ! 
God  keep  thee  with  enfolding  hand 

Close  to  His  side  ! 
Make  thee  the  home  of  liberty, 
While  sweeps  the  Murray  to  the  sea, 
And  lifts  a  proud  front  dauntlessly, 

The  Great  Divide  ! 


The  Golden  Calf 

O  CURSED  hunger  after  gold, 

Which  gold  itself  can  ne'er  appease — 
Thrice  cursed  in  Christian  days  like  these, 

Beyond  the  darker  days  of  old  ! 

In  "  Christian  "  days  !     The  scornful  laugh 
Of  all  the  unbelieving  tribe 
May  well  at  Christians  point  the  jibe, 

Who  still  adore  the  golden  calf. 

With  whom  e'en  virtue  is  for  sale, 
And  passes  at  the  bidder's  nod  ; 
Who  one  day  kneel  to  worship  God, 

And  six  days  bow  the  knee  to  Baal ; 

Who  still  acknowledge  with  their  breath 
The  faith  delivered  from  on  high, 
And  then  in  every  act  deny 

The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth. 

O  worse  than  Pharisees,  to  brand 
With  shame  the  carnal-minded  Jew  ! 
The  Christian  money-hunting  crew 

Is  far  the  vilest  in  the  land. 

Nor  think  that  those  alone  are  vile, 
Who  love  the  dollar's  silver  sheen  ; 
Full  many  a  miser's  heart  has  been, 

Ne'er  gloated  over  hoarded  pile. 
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For  he  that  grasps  at  power  and  place, 
Or  offers  incense  to  a  clown, 
Because  his  purse  is  weighted  down, 

Drinks  just  as  deeply  of  disgrace. 

O  Saviour,  is  it  then  in  vain, 

That  in  a  stable  Thou  wast  born, 
To  teach  mankind  the  noble  scorn 

Of  earthly  honour,  power,  and  gain  ? 

That  Thy  own  land  did  not  supply 
A  pillow  for  Thy  weary  head, 
That  oftentimes  Thou  wantedst  bread, 

And  naked  on  the  cross  didst  die  ? 

Not  all  in  vain  ;   a  tiny  band, 
Amid  the  clangour  and  the  strife. 
Still  bravely  live  the  higher  life 

And  struggle  for  the  brighter  land. 

Still  seek  in  silence  to  endure 
The  heavy  burden  of  the  cross, 
Accounting  earthly  goods  as  dross. 

Content  with  Jesus  to  be  poor. 

But,  Lord,  is  it  enough  that  some 

Should  practise  what  was  meant  for  all  ? 
Let  every  nation  hear  thy  call, 

And  do  Thy  will ;  Thy  kingdom  come  ! 

That  straightway  from  the  Christian  fold, 
Like  Satan  from  the  plains  of  heaven, 
By  Michael's  shining  sword  be  driven 

The  cursed  hunger  after  gold. 


The  Allotment  of  the  Earth 

(From  the  German  of  Schiller) 

"  TAKE  up  the  earth,"  cried  Jove,  from  his  high  tower, 

"  Ye  sons  of  men,  for  yours  it  now  shall  be. 
Yours  are  its  fruits,  accept  them  as  your  dower, 
Only  apportion  them  fraternally." 

Then  straightway  all  obeyed  the  call  of  fortune, 
Both  young  and  old  enlisted  in  the  race ; 

The  farmer  claimed  the  gold  grain  as  his  portion, 
The  nobleman  the  wild  joys  of  the  chase. 

The    merchant    grasped    whate'er    could    swell    his 
treasure, 

The  abbot  *  chose  the  crusted  ruby  wine  ; 
The  prince  his  toll-bar  threw  'cross  road  and  river, 

And  said,  "  The  tithe  of  all  your  goods  is  mine." 

At  last,  when  the  division  was  long  over, 
The  poet  came  from  his  far-distant  land  ; 

But  there  was  naught  unclaimed  he  could  discover, 
For  everything  was  in  an  owner's  hand. 

"  Alas  !   and  shall  thy  true  son  be  neglected, 

While  others  thrive,  forgotten  he  alone  ?  " 
Thus  cried  he,  as  with  heart  and  look  dejected, 
He  cast  himself  before  the  god's  high  throne. 

1  The  much-maligned  monk  does  not  fare  better  with  Schiller 
than  with  most  of  his  contemporaries. 
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"  If  thou  didst  choose  to  live  'mid  dream  and  vision," 
Great  Jove  replied,  "  why  quarrel  now  with  me  ? 
Where  wert  thou  when  took  place  the  earth's  division  ? " 
"  I  was,"  the  poet  answered,  "  nigh  to  thee." 

"  My  gaze  vas  fixed  upon  thy  face  celestial, 

Mine  ear  drank  in  thy  harmony's  delight ; 
Forgive  me  for  forgetting  things  terrestrial, 
While  blinded  by  the  glory  of  thy  light." 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  said  Jove,  "  for  all  is  given — 

Chase,  mart,  and  lands,  to  them  that  came  before  ; 
Yet,  if  thou  wilt  but  live  with  me  in  heaven, 
There  shall  be  aye  for  thee  an  open  door." 


Peace  on  Earth1 

YESTREEN  I  heard  the  bells  again, 

Portending  peace  to  all  mankind  ; 

And,  as  I  listened,  a  refrain 

Of  human  sorrow,  human  pain, 
Filled  the  night  wind. 

The  gentle  stars  with  placid  gaze 

Look  down,  as  erst  on  Bethlehem, 
They  sing  the  Infant  Saviour's  praise, 
The  hate  that  human  bosoms  sways 
Kindles  not  them  ; 

The  gentle  stars  look  down,  and  see 

Earth's  meadows  dyed  a  crimson  red, 

Rachel's  long  nights  of  misery, 

The  wounded  in  their  agony, 
The  unnumbered  dead. 

And  this,  aye  this,  was  Christmastide, 

The  night  our  Infant  Lord  was  born, 
The  night  for  which  the  prophets  sighed, 
The  night  that  surely  must  betide 
A  glorious  morn  ! 

And  these  His  brethren,  whom  He  came 

To  ransom  and  to  live  among  ! 
Lord,  for  the  glory  of  Thy  Name, 
How  long  shall  men  Thy  Love  defame, 
Lord  God,  how  long  ? 

1  Christinas  1916. 
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How  long  shall  men  deride  Thy  word  ? 

When  shall  the  flood  of  evil  cease  ? 
We  perish  justly  by  Thy  sword, 
O  save  us,  of  Thy  Mercy,  Lord, 

And  give  us  peace  ! 

Then  shall  we  hear  again  the  chime, 

That  all  the  earth  with  gladness  fills, 
We  heard  oft  in  the  olden  time, 
As  heard  the  shepherds,  white  with  rime, 
Out  on  the  hills. 


Sursum  Corda 

TOIL  on  through  winter's  cold  and  summer  heat, 

Toil  bravely  on  ! 

For  this  thy  life  was  given  thee  ;  thy  feet 
Must  bleed  and  blister  in  the  stony  street, 
Thy  nerveless  arm  shall  fail,  as  if  defeat 

Had  all  undone. 

Thy  very  heart  shall  fail  thee,  the  hot  tears 

Shall  fall  like  rain  ; 

Thy  soul  shall  feel  the  burden  of  the  years, 
And  only  He,  that,  ever  listening,  hears, 

Shall  mark  thy  pain. 

O  pardon  me,  dear  Lord,  the  heedless  phrase — 

That  "  only  He  "  ; 
As  if  it  matters  what  the  world  says, 
Or  what  it  thinks,  provided  that  Thy  praise 

Our  guerdon  be. 

All  labour  done  for  Thee  is  worth  the  cost 

In  sweat  or  blood  ; 

No  battle  fought  for  Thee  is  ever  lost, 
No  bark  that  carries  Thee  is  ever  tost 

By  wind  or  flood. 

Ten  thousand  struggle  for  the  earthly  prize 

Of  vain  renown ; 

Ten  thousand  watch  with  jealous,  hungry  eyes 
The  victor,  yet  with  daylight  dies 

His  laurel  crown. 
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Not  so  who  worketh  for  the  Lord,  not  so 

Toils  he  in  vain  ; 

The  seeds  he  soweth  to  a  harvest  grow, 
The  bread  he  casteth  where  the  waters  flow 

Comes  back  again. 

Lift  up  your  heads  who  plough  and  sow  in  weeping, 
Whose  sweat  has  rained  upon  every  land, 

And  made  it  fruitful  for  another's  reaping, 
Look  up,  for  your  redemption  is  at  hand  ! 

And  lift  your  hearts  that  merciless  oppression 
Has  broken,  as  the  coulter  cleaves  the  sod, 

Those  hearts  are  still  earth's  richest,  best  possession, 
And  dearest  to  the  mighty  heart  of  God. 

He  was  the  first  to  labour  ;   from  His  anvil, 
He  drove  athwart  the  void  the  sparkling  light, 

And,  from  the  ebon  blocks  of  dark,  His  chisel 
Carved  sun  and  earth,  planet  and  satellite. 

He  sent  His  Son  to  share  the  toiler's  labour, 

To  lead  a  life  of  drudgery  till  death, 
That  Son,  whom  He  acknowledged  on  Mount  Thabor, 

Was  still  "  the  joiner's  son  of  Nazareth." 

Christ  consecrated  work — another  Isaac, 
He  built  His  Father's  altar  out  of  wood  ; 

And,  when  they  led  Him  to  His  death,  His  scored  back 
It  was  that  bore  the  burden  of  the  Rood. 

Must  ye  be  forced,  like  Simon  of  Cyrene, 

To  place  unwilling  shoulders  'neath  His  load  ? 

Will  ye  rebel,  like  Saul  of  Tarsus  ?     E'en  he 
Forbore  at  last  to  kick  against  the  goad. 
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Nay,  lift  your  hearts  above  this  world  of  sorrow, 
The  light  is  fading,  work  while  yet  ye  may  ; 

Rest  comes  anon — the  victor  of  to-morrow 
Is  he  that  bears  the  burden  of  to-day. 

Work,  hand  and  brain,  for  every  work  is  royal, 
And  labour  without  thought  of  murmuring  ; 

The  willing  labourers  alone  are  loyal, 

They  follow  in  the  footsetps  of  the  King. 


The  day  is  done — the  toil  of  life  is  over, 

The  last  bright  streak  is  fading  in  the  west ; 

He  comes  at  length,  the  soul's  eternal  Lover, 
He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep — and  rest. 


The  Bell   Birds 

THE  tops  of  all  the  gum-trees  were  aglow, 
For  the  drowsy  summer  sun  was  sinking  low, 

And  had  left  the  darkening  dells  ; 
When  around  me,  in  a  twinkling, 
Came  the  chiming,  silver  tinkling 

Of  innumerable  bells. 

Entranced,  I  heard  those  vesper  melodies 
Through  the  aisles  of  God's  cathedral  in  the  trees  ; 

From  afar  the  altar  fire 
On  the  fretted  roof-tree  glistened, 
But,  though  watching  while  I  listened, 

I  could  never  see  the  quire. 

Is  it  the  very  spirit  of  the  wood, 
Making  amends  for  man's  ingratitude 

With  those  improvised  lays  ? 
For  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had 
Heard  some  priestess  hamadryad 

And  a  chorus  of  her  fays. 

Still  ring  those  bells,  ye  minstrels  of  the  grove, 
Accompanying  Nature's  hymn  of  love 

With  your  dulcet,  silvern  chime  ; 
While  you  swell  the  paean  gladly, 
Man  alone  is  piping,  sadly 

Out  of  tune  and  out  of  time. 
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In  the  Shadow  of  the  Cross 

THE  twilight  filters  into  dusk, 
Gleams  like  a  star  yon  ruby  lamp 
Athwart  the  brooding  silence.     Steps 
Of  some  late  toiler  trudging  home 
Clank  fitfully,  then,  echoing,  die, 
Muffled  by  the  dark.     A  struggling  sigh 
Escapes  from  lips,  the  weary  guards 
Of  prison  sorrows  :  unpursued, 
It  finds  its  freedom  in  the  night. 
That  woman's  form  dimly  revealed 
By  the  lamp's  flickering  glimmer,  kneels 
Beneath  the  extended  arms  of  Christ. 


Arms  of  the  Christ,  stretched  far  apart 
By  them  that  nailed  you  to  the  Tree, 

You  welcome  to  God's  riven  Heart 
All  who  have  climbed  their  Calvary  ! 

You  bid  them  enter  through  the  gate, 
By  the  fierce  spear-thrust  opened  wide, 

Their  human  griefs  to  consecrate 
In  union  with  the  Crucified. 

Preaching  the  mystery  of  the  Rood, 
You  clear  the  mystery  of  our  tears, 

Of  serpent-toothed  ingratitude, 
Of  all  lone  sorrows,  doubts  and  fears. 
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They  seem  so  cold,  those  arms  of  stone, 
And  the  dead  Christ  is  stark  and  still ; 

But  she  who  worships  there  alone, 
Like  her  that  worshipped  on  the  Hill, 

Is  stricken  by  the  wound  of  Love, 
Feels  the  upbraiding  of  remorse  ; 

She  knows  that  He  Who  hangs  above 
Is  other  than  a  lifeless  corse. 

He  is  not  dead — the  risen  Christ ! 

Nay,  all  that  live,  but  live  in  Him  ; 
He  is  not  dead,  whose  throne's  uprist 

Beyond  the  flaming  Seraphim. 

Arms  of  the  Christ,  outstretched  to  save, 
The  day  is  spent,  the  shadows  fall ; 

May  He  Who  on  the  Cross  forgave, 
Through  the  same  Cross  forgive  us  all  ! 


The  Man  in  the  Moon 

I  WONDER  what  does  he  think  of  it  all, 
Sitting  so  still,  as  if  held  in  thrall, 

While  the  night  winds  round  him  croon  ; 
He  has  watched  us  patiently  through  the  years, 
The  biggest  to  him  of  the  rolling  spheres, 

The  dear  little  man  in  the  moon. 

He  was  looking  when  Helen  raised  wild  alarm, 
When  the  ant-hill  of  Greece  began  to  swarm, 

And  a  cockle-shell  navy  soon 
Set  out  with  a  pygmy  force  to  destroy 
The  Lilliput,  traitorous  city  of  Troy, 

The  little  grey  man  in  the  moon. 

He  managed  to  see,  for  the  night  was  fine, 
The  straggling  specks  of  Darius'  line, 

The  Bosphorus'  thin  pontoon  ; 
And  he  saw  the  flash  of  the  swords  that  won 
The  storied  battle  of  Marathon, 

The  little  old  man  in  the  moon. 

He  was  still  at  his  post  when  the  field  was  red, 
Where  Philippi  mourned  her  mighty  dead, 

And  an  amorous,  weak  poltroon 
Joined  the  retreating  Egyptian  scum, 
Ere  the  triremes  grappled  at  Actium, 

The  watchman  up  in  the  moon. 
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He  could  hardly  note  for  the  smoke  and  dust 
The  scope  of  the  Corsican's  final  thrust 

On  that  long-drawn  day  in  June  ; 
But  he  marked  some  horsemen  gallop  rearward, 
Nor  knew  'twas  the  wreck  of  Napoleon's  Guard, 

From  his  sentry-box  in  the  moon. 

His  dear  old  face  became  long  and  sad, 
As  he  saw  the  kingdom  of  men  go  mad, 

And  the  rage  of  a  fierce  typhoon 
Sweep  in  its  swirl,  as  if  drops  of  spray, 
The  hard-won  fruits  of  the  years  away, 

Till  the  trail  was  seen  from  the  moon. 

Yes,  what  can  he  ever  think  of  it  all, 
Sitting  so  still  as  if  held  in  thrall, 

While  the  night  winds  round  him  croon  ? 
The  mightiest  works  of  the  hand  of  man, 
The  mightiest  schemes  that  his  brain  can  plan, 
The  mightiest  wars  that  the  earth  have  shook — 
How  petty,  and  paltry,  and  mean  they  look 

From  a  vantage-point  in  the  moon  ! 


The  Masquerade 

"  Se  a  ciasun  1'interno  affanno. 
Si  leggesse  in  fronte  scritto, 
Quanti  mai,  che  invidia  hanno, 
Ci  farebbero  pieta  ?  " — METASTASIE. 

EVERY  face  is  a  mask, 
Shielding  a  whole  life's  history, 
For  him  that  is  standing  behind  it, 
Guarding  his  secret  well. 

Every  face  is  a  mask, 

And  life  is  a  fancy-dress  ball. 

The  smiles  and  the  tears  of  the  mummers, 

Their  posturings,  antics,  grimaces, 

Suit  their  several  parts, 

With  everyone  acting  a  lie. 

Every  face  is  a  mask  ; 

Not  a  man  you  meet  in  the  street 

Looks  as  he  looks  in  the  green-room, 

If  you  could  but  see  him  anear, 

When  the  lights  are  sputtering  low, 

And  the  colours  that  shone  from  the  stage 

Become  tawdry  blotches  of  paint. 

Every  face  is  a  mask  ; 
The  names  of  the  knights  of  romance, 
Oliver,  Roland,  and  all 
Charlemagne's  great  paladins, 
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The  Cid  Campeader, 
Enshrine  no  more  wonderful  story 
Than  lurks,  unrevealed  and  unguessed, 
Behind  many  a  pair  of  blue  eyes. 


Every  face  is  a  mask  ; 
Thousands  of  hearts  that  are  bleeding, 
Thousands  of  brains  that  throb, 
Thousands  of  feet  that  are  weary 
From  climbing  the  endless  hill, 
Leave  not  a  line  on,  the  features 
To  tell  of  the  strife  within. 


Every  face  is  a  mask  ; 

If  we  could  but  tear  it  away, 
If  we  could  detect  the  spirit 

Behind  the  visor  of  clay  ; 
If  we  could  see  the  visions, 

That  beckon  beyond  the  din, 
If  we  could  behold  the  strivings 

Against  the  lure  of  sin  ; 
If  we  could  feel  the  fleshly  clog 

On  the  wheels  of  a  noble  aim, 
I  wonder  could  our  philosophy 

Be  ever  again  the  same  ? 


Every  face  is  a  mask  ; 

And  we  live  in  a  spectral  world, 
With  the  things  that  are  and  the  things  that 
seem 

In  a  strange  confusion  hurled. 
And  I  often  think  in  the  gloaming, 

God's  glance  on  this  rolling  ball 
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Is  a  look  of  infinite  pity, 

Because  He  knows  it  all. 
And  the  more  I  think,  the  more  I  doubt 

The  saying,  that  Love  is  blind  ; 
For,  despite  His  unclouded  vision  of  things, 

He  loves  our  human  kind. 

The  time  of  the  great  unmasking 

Shall  fill  with  a  strange  surprise 
Whoever  has  judged  his  fellow 

With  purblind  human  eyes. 
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A  Fair  Deal 

(An  Epilogue) 

THE  sun  is  homing  down  the  western  trail, 
Methinks,  more  quickly  than  he  used  to  go  ; 

Before  the  daylight  altogether  fail, 
And  heaven's  fast-nearing  lamps  begin  to  glow  ; 

Before  I  make  my  bow  and  say  farewell, 

From  the  small  stage  where  I  my  part  have  played, 

There's  that  by  way  of  epilogue  to  tell, 
It  were  ungracious  to  have  left  unsaid. 

I  speak  but  for  myself,  and  by  and  large, 
Of  sunshine  patches  and  of  pools  of  shadow, 

Of  Winter's  biting  tooth  or  headlong  charge, 
Of  springtime  flowers  scenting  all  the  meadow. 

And  I  confess  with  humble  gratitude 

My  lot  has  mostly  lain  in  pleasant  places, 

And  men,  to  me  at  least,  were  mostly  good, 
And  the  dear  faces  round  me,  kindly  faces. 

No  man  had  ever  friends  more  firm  and  true, 
Who  gave  me  unrequited  of  their  best, 

And,  trusting  blindly  that  I  would  not  do 

Aught  that  was  mean,  stood  by  me  for  the  rest. 
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I  take  it  that  I  had  some  enemies — 

If  not,  it  must  be  reckoned  to  my  shame — 

But  I  have  left  no  drop  of  gall  for  these, 
Whether  they  did,  or  did  not,  play  the  game. 

For  all  things  feel  the  mellowing  touch  of  age, 

All  landscapes  soften  in  the  after-glow, 
And  old  men  smile,  remembering  the  rage 

With  which  they  rode  the  lists  of  long  ago. 

The  small,  round  earth  is  carpeted  with  dust, 

That  laughed,  and  loved,  and  sorrowed  one  brief  day  ; 

To-night  are  swept  by  every  autumn  gust 

Dead  leaves,  and  hopes  and  visions  dead  as  they. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  who  have  arraigned 

The  world's  deceit  or  man's  ingratitude, 
I  may  not  hold  my  peace,  for  I  have  drained 

Life's  goblet  to  the  end,  and  found  it  good. 

But  I  have  nearly  done  ;  the  curtain-bell 

Will  soon  ring  down  the  last  scene  with  its  peal ; 

And  so  I  make  my  bow  and  say,  Farewell, 
Confessing,  I've  had  more  than  a  fair  deal. 


If  the  Heart  is  Young 

WITH  the  years,  on  necks  and  faces 
Age  and  care  leave  deeper  traces, 

And  the  brow,  o'erhung 
With  the  snows  of  winter,  whitens, 
Yet  the  outlook  ever  brightens 

If  the  heart  is  young. 

Warier  grows  the  step  and  slower, 
And  the  shoulder's  droop  is  lower, 

Every  nerve  unstrung ; 
You  deride  the  swift  years'  winging, 
And  go  down  the  valley,  singing, 

If  the  heart  is  young. 

As  the  days  go,  hopes  are  blighted, 
Hopes  to  see  the  wrong  things  righted 

To  the  winds  are  flung  ; 
Disappointments  but  embolden, 
And  new  hopes  replace  the  olden, 

If  the  heart  is  young. 

Age  is  timorous,  calculating, 
Counting  odds,  and  hesitating 
^          Both  in  mind  and  tongue, 
But  you  move,  all  peril  scorning, 
With  the  litheness  of  the  morning, 
If  the  heart  is  young. 
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Age  with  all  its  frost  can  never 
Slake  the  fire  of  high  endeavour, 

From  a  great  purpose  sprung  ; 
True,  the  old  man  must  grow  older, 
But  his  courage  waxes  bolder, 

If  the  heart  is  young. 


Any  Tombstone 


I  NEVER  see  a  tombstone,  but  I  think 
It  is  a  hand  uplifted  from  the  grave, 
As  of  some  struggling  swimmer,  ere  the  wave 

Close  o'er  him,  and  into  the  dark  he  sink. 

It  is  not  that  the  dauntless  soul  would  shrink 

From  the  fierce  challenge,  when  the  tempests  rave, 
For  he  might  be  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 

Prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  nor  ever  blink  ; 

No  ;  that  right  hand  is  lifted  to  deny 

The  claim  of  Death  to  final  victory, 
Declaring  to  the  wide  world  that  to  die 

Is  but  to  join  the  cohort  of  the  free, 
Guarding  the  body's  desolated  fane, 
Till  the  informing  spirit  return  again. 
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0  GOD — our  God,  whose  very  name  is  Love, 
Who  mightst  have  reigned  alone,  joyous  for  ever 
In  brightness  inaccessible,  but  who, 

To  save  from  wrath  divine  a  viperous  brood, 
Became  our  flesh  and  died  upon  the  Tree  ; 
My  Saviour  and  my  God,  I  do  believe, 
However  much  the  hate  of  man  disfigure 
Thy  handiwork,  Thy  law  is  ever  Love, 
And  worketh  mightily  from  end  to  end  ! 

1  do  believe — help  Thou  my  unbelief  ! — 
Thy  brightness  is  the  final  synthesis 

Of  all  our  broken  lights  ;  Thy  shining  truth 
The  unsuspected  goal  of  all  our  gropings, 
Thy  beauty  is  the  lodestone  of  all  love. 

I  do  believe  where  I  but  dimly  see — 

Yea,  I  believe  where  human  vision  taileth, — 

That,  close  behind  the  darkest  mysteries 

Of  sin  and  hate,  of  ignorance  and  sorrow, 

Holding  the  puzzling,  tangled  skein  of  life, 

Thy  Wisdom  ne'er  deserts  the  pattern  planned, 

For  ever  weaving  kosmos  out  of  chaos. 

I  do  believe — for  Thou  Thyself  hast  said  it — 
Thou  gav'st  the  lovely  earth  with  all  its  fullness 
To  the  sad  sons  of  men  ;  that  not  one  child 
Of  Thine,  our  brother,  but  can  boldly  claim 
To  sit  at  table  in  his  Father's  house, 
Not  shyly,  as  beseems  a  bidden  guest, 
But  as  one  of  the  family. 
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I  believe 

The  fratricidal  laws  that  men  have  made, 
Whereby  their  fellows,  who  Thine  image  bear 
And  superscription,  are  yet  paid  to  Caesar 
In  minted  flesh  and  blood,  are  not  Thy  law, 
And  but  blaspheme  Thy  love  ;   that  no  free  man 
Is  born  to  rot  in  bondage  ;   that  he  holds 
His  soul  in  fief  from  Thee,  but  to  obey 
Him  who  can  dare  to  govern  in  Thy  name, 
Because  he  rules  in  justice. 

I  believe 

That  wars  and  all  the  miseries  in  their  wake, 
The  widows'  desolate  wail,  the  orphans'  cry, 
The  fierce  oppressions  of  tyrannic  power, 
The  insatiable  hunger  after  gold, 
The  bloody  scars  of  maimed  humanity, 
The  catastrophic  ruin  of  the  world, 
Descend  not  from  the  Giver  of  good  gifts, 
But  are  the  vile  spawn  of  the  beast  in  man. 

I  do  believe  in  human  brotherhood, 

Because  I  hold  the  fatherhood  of  God  ; 

And  I  trust  firmly  and  unfalteringly 

That  we,  who've  watched  in  tears,  but  yet  in  hope, 

Who,  through  the  darkest  night,  ever  maintained 

God  would  arise  and  scatter  in  His  might 

Them  that  have  ground  the  faces  of  the  poor, 

Shall  see,  if  not  the  noontide,  yet  anear, 

The  promise  and  the  shimmer  of  the  dawn. 


In  Utrumque  Paratus 

I  DOUBT  not  but  that  many  a  valiant  knight, 
With  visor  lowered  and  with  lance  in  rest, 
Spurred  onward  by  some  chivalrous  behest, 

Came  out  to  joust  for  what  he  deemed  the  right, 

Nor  counted  odds  in  the  unequal  fight, 

Yet  bore  a  heart  of  lead  within  his  breast — 
A  heart  by  some  huge  weight  of  care  oppressed, 

For  all  that  he  appeared  so  bravely  dight. 

This  were  indeed  the  flower  of  chivalry, 

Ignoring  all  the  bolts  that  Fate  had  hurled, 

Fearless  to  stand  against  iniquity, 

And  champion  Justice'  cause  before  the  world  ; 

The  foe's  fierce  onset  calmly  to  await, 

In  spite  of  traitorous  parley  at  the  gate. 
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